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Does the world owe me a living or 


do I owe the world a good day’s work? 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, 


HY should some Russian or Chinese or some other Amer. 
ican work to support me? I never did anything for him. 


The only person who ever will or can do anything for you 
is yourself, and the only way you'll ever have anything is to 
make yourself worth more by producing more. 


Some people quote Russia to you as an example of getting 
without giving. That is not true. 


Today friends of Russia returning from that country report 
its expanding production is due to these sound beliefs and 
practices:—wage rates now depend on work produced, the 
range in pay between the best and poorest worker is greater 
than in America, and tax rates are designed to encourage a 


worker to earn more by producing more. 


It has cost many nations millions of lives to learn that “the- 
world-owes-me-a-living” theory foredooms a people to starva- 
tion and failure. They learned that the only way to success for 
an individual and a nation is to reward production, industry 
and thrift. They came to know, as every honest man does, that 
the more a man produces, the lower its cost; the lower its cost, 
the more people there are who can afford and use it; the more 
people who use it, the more secure the workman's job and the 
greater his prosperity. That is the way and the only way to 
security and progress for the individual and his nation. 
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1900-foot rubber band snaps 
iron through a mountain 


typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


V7 AR demand for iron ore last year 
was so great that companies 
ched out even the “worked over” 
nes. The one in the picture had some 
—but at the bottom of a pit. 
The way to get it out was by con- 
or belt, but that would be the 
phest single lift of any belt in the 
bid and ordinary belts weren’t strong 
ough to carry heavy ore up that long, 
tp slope. So three belts were used, 
th for a third the distance, but even 
J wore out fast and required much 
ention. 
An engineer had heard of the B. F. 


Goodrich cord conveyor belt. Made of 
parallel cords in rubber instead of 
woven fabric, it is many times as strong 
and still as flexible as any former belt. 
Extraordinary records made by this new 
B. F. Goodrich belt on other “impos- 
sible” jobs convinced the engineer it 
would stand the strain on this one. 


The belt was installed at a 35% 
grade — almost a rubber elevator. The 
shaft went through the mountain itself, 
from pit to railroad cars on the surface 
— 1,000 feet away. 


The B. F. Goodrich cord belt held. It 


has already hauled 800,000 tons of vital 


iron ore, and the owners say it is good 
for at least 1,250,000 tons the first 
year and thousands more the next. Jobs 
like this, that have looked impossible, 
ate being done every day by B. F. 
Goodrich industrial rubber products — 
the developments of constant research. 
That's why it pays to find out what im- 
provements B. F. Goodrich has made 
in any rubber product you use. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F.. Goodrich 
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All automatically..UNATTENDED 


swiftly, economically 


With Louden Selectomatic Dispatch System that brings the miracle 
of unattended transport to the factories of America 


Many amazing things are possible with the new Louden Selectomatic Dispatch 
System. For example, a plant can handle small parts through cleaning, rinsing, 
painting and drying processes fully automatically. Loading operator hooks load 
onto hoist hooks, presses “‘start’’ button on pendant Selectomatic control. Hoist 
raises load, motor-driven monorail conveyor carries load to cleaner tank, stops, 
lowers load to travel through bath, raises it again, proceeds over drainboard to 
rinse tank. Here, it again “dunks” the load, goes through bank of infra-red dryers, 
through solution tank, another bank of dryers, and on to unloading point. After 


load is disengaged, conveyor returns to starting point. 


Every step is automatic. The Louden Selectomatic Monorail Conveyor performs 
each operation unattended. This pioneering development is stepping up produc- 
tion, slashing costs in many industries . . . may do the same for you. Why not find 
out? Write today. The Louden Machinery Company, 5203 N. Superior Ave., 


Fairfield, Iowa. 


LOUDEN 


SELECTOMATIC DIS ATCH SYSTEM 


The Materials Handling Method of Tomorrow 
.. + Ready for You Today 
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EW INFLATION THREAT 


Continuation of the war in Europe 

4 WPB’s new high goals for war pro- 
juction (page 15) will make OPA’s job 
»¢ holding prices down tougher from 
now On. 

"Price officials are reasonably confident 
st they can sit on the lid in the 
months between now and V-E Day— 
with these provisos: (1) if President 
Roosevelt ~ es under control; 
?) if farm bloc politics doesn’t play 
ob with the prices of basic agricultural 
ommodities. 


ontrols for Textile Prices 


OPA’s drive to hold the line until 

emany’s collapse will focus on two 
points: 

: (1) Textile and clothing prices. With 

VPB’s help, OPA is readying a com- 
plete new control program (BW— 
jan.13'45,p7). Those who think this is 
just an empty threat to pinch prices 
should note that Kenneth Marriner, 
new WPB textile boss, and Jerome Ney, 
new head of textile pricing, see eye-to- 
eve. The softness in textile price con- 
trol thus far has been largely due to 
interagency friction, I organization 
in both WPB and OPA. 

(2) Distributors’ margins. Cost ab- 
sorption by distributors has been an 
established OPA principle, but hereto- 
fore it has been applied unsystemati- 
ally. OPA is now working toward defi- 
nite standards for cost absorption by 
distributors, similar to those already ap- 
plied to manufacturers. 

The general principle here has been 
that OPA will not allow a price in- 
crease where an industry, as a ati. has 
net —— equal to the 1936-1939 
base period. When industry earnings 
ae deemed satisfactory but an individ- 
ual a8 is being produced at a loss, 
OPA will boost the price on this prod- 
uct sufficiently so that only marginal 
producers incur an out-of-pocket loss. 

Retailers will have to do most of the 
absorbing, since wholesalers’ margins 
in most lines are already thin. 


OPA's Postwar Worry 


What happens to price control and 
stabilization after war ends in Europe 
is OPA’s biggest worry. 

With only small cutbacks in military 
programs after V-E Day as now 
meen: inflationary pressures would 
cep accumulating until the end of the 
japanese war. 

Along with the continued accumula- 
ton of unsatisfied civilian wants, there 
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is a continued piling-up of money to 
spend for them when they finally drib- 
ble onto the market. The longer this 
money goes unspent, the hotter it gets. 


SALES AID FROM G.O.P. 


Roosevelt’s bargaining strength at the 
forthcoming Bi ree conference has 
been greatly enhanced by Sen. Arthur 
Vandenberg’s appeal to the Senate for: 

(1) An immediate commitment to 
ally with Britain, France, and Russia to 
fight Germany, without a formal war 
declaration, if the Germans again cause 
trouble. 

(2) The same kind of commitment 
with Britain, France, and China in the 
case of Japan (with Russia probably 
joining later). 

(3) A commitment from the Senate 
to join a world league in return for a 
Churchill-Stalin agreement that bound- 
ary decisions now being made shall be 
recognized as temporary and subject to 
United Nations reconsideration after 
the war. 

Armed with this well-planted declara- 
tion from the Republican “‘isolationist”’ 
camp, plus a formidable array of eco- 
nomic bargaining weapons (page 111), 
the President is confident he can brin 
home a program which he can sell bot 
to Congress and to a United Nations 
conference which he hopes to assemble 
not later than March. 


DRAFT AND INDUSTRY 


Latest draft policies probably will 
mean the cancellation of virtually all 
deferments held by registrants, age 26- 
30, in heretofore essential work unless 
they have fairly important jobs in ac- 
tivities classified as critical in the list 
issued this week by the War Manpower 
Commission. 

Selective Service now plans to draw 
on industrial deferments for 230,000 
of the 900,000 men the armed forces 
want by July 1. To get 230,000 physi- 
cally fit men out of the pool of 825,000 
deferred men in the 26-30 group, at 
least 460,000 will have to go through 
the screen. 


Work-or-Fight Bill Helped 


President Roosevelt's new demand 
for over-all manpower legislation is a 
shot in the arm for the Bailey-May 
Reet) bill, which previously 
seemed ded for a quick death. 
Chances for passage are good in the 


House, but trouble is likely in the 
Senate. 

As introduced, the Bailey-May bill 
would empower draft boards to assign 
registrants (age 18-45) to specified es 
sential jobs on penalty of induction into 
a special unit of the Army or Navy 
earmarked for “unattractive” work. This 
may be changed in committee to sub 
stitute a criminal penalty under civil 
law for the work battalion idea. 


RATION LIST MAY GROW 


Look for fats and oils to be added to 
the list of foods which have gone back 
on __ rationing (BW—Dec.30'44,p5) 
within the next 90 days. Every time the 
Allies liberate more territory, the supply 
and demand picture on these commodi 
ties tightens up some more. 

Since the basic ingredients of soap 
and soap powder are fats and oils, sup 
plies of these are also tightening. Soap 
rationing still isn’t in the picture, how- 
ever. It presents so many difficulties 
that OPA refused to tackle it even 
when supply was considerably tighter 
than it is now. 


VINSON VS. NWLB 


The National War Labor Board and 
Economic Stabilization Director Fred 
M. Vinson have clashed again over their 
respective authorities. Vinson now has 
directed NWLB not to grant so-called 
“fringe” wage adjustments when OPA 
finds that they would require raising 
prices. 

This touchy question was neatly 
evaded in the steel wage case by OPA’s 
finding that the onl price increases 
would have been necessary in any case. 
The question has already held up 
NWLB’s decision to raise the southern 
textile workers’ minimum wage to 55¢ 
an hour and is expected to color the 
board’s thinking on other pending cases. 

NWLB is determined to press for a 
final showdown on this issue. Board 
members insist that Vinson’s position, 
if allowed to stand, would give OPA 
power to make or unmake NWLB 
decisions. 


WFA’S JUGGLING ACT 


Statistical hocus-pocus by the War 
Food Administration puts a different 
complexion on the 1945 farm program. 
WEA has performed the seemingly im- 
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trucks, ammunition or equipment. called 
Such a plane is The PACKET. It is in the air today, the first of which | 
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many to undergo rigid flight tests. An all-metal, high-wing monoplane, people 
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delivery of vitally needed supplies in mili- 
tary operations— measured, not in 
pounds, but in tons, Today, for the Army; 


tomorrow, it’s yours! 


Ranger Aircroft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. !. ° Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md 
Duromold Division, New York, N. Y. 
Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, New York, N. Y. . Affiliated: Stratos Corporation, New York, N. Y 
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sible feat of setting an over-all cul- 
ted-acteage goal smaller than its 
inal request to farmers last fall, and 
the same time putting itself on record 
jsking a larger increase over 1944 
un it did last fall. 

The 1945 acreage request was re- 
.q from 300,411,000 to 300,295,- 
) The key to the whole mumbo 
ho was the statistical trick of re- 
ycing the official estimate of 1944 


planted acreage from 298,943,000 to 
294,847,000. The principle increases 
asked last fall were in winter wheat 
(already planted), flax, and sugar beets. 
Now WEA is asking increases in every- 
thing except rice, dry peas, truck 
crops, barley, and grain sorghums. 

Officials do not expect farmers to 
reach the new 1945 goals, but WFA 
will at least be on record as having 
asked for a larger increase. 


OIL PACT COMPROMISE? 


The proposed Anglo-American oil 
compact is still alive despite the rough 
handling it has received. Petroleum In- 
dustry War Council, which wrote its 
own amended version (BW—Dec.16'44, 
ee after a stormy session, went into a 

uddle with State Dept. experts this 
week hoping to emerge with a com- 
promise text incapable of any inter- 


Businessmen should not be fooled 
by the fact that congressional debate 
of the political issue of postwar jobs 
-pethaps the biggest domestic polit- 
ical issue of their lifetime—has been 
suppressed by the repercussions from 


the flaming battlefronts. 


eNew Dealers’ Challen 


of 1945” 


business. Here’s how: 


The President would be required 
to submit to Congress on the first 
day of each regular session something 
called a “National Job Budget,” 
which would, in effect, match up the 
estimated job demand of all the 
people with a job supply to be pro- 
vided through the operations of the 
private 
business plus local, state, and federal 


total national economy of 
governments. 
¢ If There’s a 
“National Job 


gross national production of 


s 
and services amounting to 176 bik 
lion_ dollars, comprising 120 billion 
ditures, 20 
billion dollars in business capital 
investments, 10 billion dollars in 
local and state government expendi- 
tures, 20 billion dollars in federal 
government outlay for all normal pur- 


dollars in consumer 


_ poses. 


The suppression is only temporary. 
= When the leaders of both major po- 
~ litical parties promised every job- 
seeking American a guaranteed right 
to a job, they set the stage for an 
argument whose outcome will fix the 
whole future role of government in 
= our private enterprise economy. 
First 
=sam move has already gone to the New 
Dealers. Ready to be called up in 
Congress at the most propitious mo- 
ment is the “Full Employment Act 
(BW—Dec.23’44,p120). 
This measure would carry the gov- 
emment to unanticipated lengths in 
a job-making “partnership” with 


Assume that the 
udget” for 1946 
should show on Jan. 1 a prospective 


The Political Picture: That Great Job Debate 


But also assume, as the architects 

of the Full Employment Act do, that 
the total national production of goods 
and services would need to reach 
$200,000,000,000 annually to pro- 
vide something near full employ- 
ment. Then the bill would require 
the President to submit a plan for 
closing the 30-billion-dollar gap. His 
production-making, job-creating pro- 
gram might comprehend such things 
as governmental stimuli to private 
enterprise, public works, TVA proj- 
ects, even retention of more men in 
the armed services. The bill doesn’t 
specify. 
@ Industry—or Else?—The bill doesn’t 
specify, but businessmen who have 
studied its implications expect to 
hear the oratory of its proponents— 
and sometimes of its opponents— 
specifying that, “this time, private 
enterprise must provide the jobs— 
‘or else.’”” And there’s considerable 
business worry about how far the 
debate is going to carry the politi- 
cians away from the idea that the 
task of achieving jobs for all is the 
responsibility of industry, labor, agri- 
culture, and government together, 
and that the “or else’’ doesn’t apply 
to one more than to the other. 

This proposed “Full Employment 
Act of 1945” was prepared by the 
war contracts subcommittee of the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee 
under the sponsorship of the Sen- 
ate’s milhonaire liberal, James E. 
Murray of Montana. It is not an 
Administration measure, but there is 
less in that statement than meets the 

e. 
© Usien Those who know 
New Deal-labor politics are at one 
in agreeing that the Murray bill or 
a near-equivalent can well become 
the Administration’s anchor to lee- 
ward with the powerful C.I.O.- 
P.A.C. labor groups that were so in- 


‘government act to create jobs before 


fluential in producing Roosevelt's 
fourth term. Government acceptance 
of large-scale responsibility for “full 
employment” is becoming an increas- 
ingly basic demand of that group. It 
now looks as though the Administra- 
tion will ultimately have to put it- 
self behind far-reaching jobs-for-all 
legislation if it is to keep the labor 
coalition. And most observers believe 
that without that coalition the 
Democratic Party will go back where 
it came from—out of office and 
wholly into the hands of the south- 
ern conservatives. 

However, there is more than a one- 

ey side to this situation. In the 
ast campaign, both presidential can- 
didates went down the line. Roose- 
velt talked about “60,000,000 jobs” 
and Dewey pledged full employment. 
The governor said, “If at any time 
there are not sufficient jobs in pri- 
vate employment to go around, then 
government can and must create 
additional job opportunities.” 
@ Both Parties—There can be no 
doubt that both the Democratic 
and Republican parties have em- 
braced ‘the philosophy that, if our 
private enterprise economy does not 
produce full employment without 
government intervention, then the 
government must find ways to make 
up the difference. This is the biggest 
domestic political fact in American 
public life today. 

The Murray bill itself may wilt 
under the criticism that it puts the 
cart before the horse by having the 


it is adequately clear that they are 
needed—and, in so doing, damages 
the capacity of private industry to 
meet the challenge. But that is only 
the start. Make no mistake: A his- 
toric debate is in the making. In this, 
businessmen and their organizations 
must take positive initiative—or else. 
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Here’s face and eye protec- 

tion for your workers on those 
semi-hazardous jobs. The Willson Pro- 
tecto-Shield with replaceable resilient 
plastic visor gives full protection front 
and side. 


The smart appearance and 
light weight of the Protecto- 
Shield on both men and women make 
it popular to wear. This helps to solve 
your problem of keeping protective 
equipment on your workers. 


Safety with comfort is an im- 
portant reason why the Protecto- 
Shield is worn for a full shift. Com- 
fort features have always equalled 
safety in Willson Safety equipment. 
Ask your Willson Safety Equipment Dis- 
tributor for further information on the 
Protecto-Shield for light grinding, wood- 
working and h ~ ding. Or write for 
descriptive b tin. 
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pretation that might eventually lead to 
permanent government control of the 
oil business. A compromise pact bear- 
ing State Dept. and P.I.W.C. ap- 
proval would stand an excellent chance 
of ratification by the Senate, and by 
the British government. 


FARM BLOC BUSY AGAIN 


Congressional farm blac _ leaders, 
having finally reached their goal of par- 
ity or better for all farm commodities, 
hope to get even higher prices by the 
back door. To avoid an open attack on 
the price stabilization line, they will 
screen their campaign behind a revised 
formula for computing parity. 

Chairman Elmer Thomas of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee has an- 
nounced plans for legislation that would 
take account of farm labor costs and 
substitute a 1919-1929 base period for 
the 1909-1914 base now used in com- 
puting parity. 

The Thomas plan would give sub- 
stantial increases to most farm commod- 
ities, with the notable exception of corn. 
To take care of corn producers, the 
three major farm organizations are now 
working up a formula which would 
hike price levels all across the board. 

Jiggering the parity formula is not a 
novel idea, but all past proposals eventu- 
ally went into the discard in favor of 
some other scheme. 


FDA ASKS KNOCKOUT 


Instead of just seizing adulterated 
roducts as they issue into trade, the 
Food & Drug Administration is taking 
direct action to stop all distribution ac- 
tivities of a warehouse company. 

Resorting to its little-used author- 
ity to seek an injunction, FDA has 
gone into the U. S. District Court 
in the District of Columbia with 

hoto-documented affidavits to support 
its plea for action against the Ter- 
minal Warehousing & Refrigerating 
Co. of Washington, D. C. It charges 
that Terminal’s two plants have been 
a chronic source of rodent and insect 
infestations. 

Seeking public support for a boost in 
its operating funds, FDA points out 
that crowded wartime conditions have 
increased the danger of spoilage. 


—Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


In the winter-locked Great Lakes, the 
supericebreaker, Mackinaw, is the $10,- 
000,000 key to a new era of navigation— 
year-round trafic (page 34). 
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IT’S A HABIT! 


Yes, it is an irrevocable hobit wa 
executives, designers and engineer o 
large and smail companies to “Log 
to Cook’’ when unusual engineerin 
problems occur. These men know fron 
experience that the Cook stoff of 
gineers have the ‘know-how’ on 
ability to find the quickest and eosig 
solutions to these problems. They aly 
know that the Cook laboratories on 
production departments employ ol! th 
modern techniques of manufacture 


COOK “SPRING-LIFE" AND 
“*MAGNI-LASTIC™ BELLOWS, «i. 
entifically constructed in sizes fron 
¥/,” outside diameters to unlimited 
diometers and lengths, hove opened 
new fields for bellows applications 
The use of all types of metal and the 
employment of all the known method 
of metal joining, overcomes corrosive 
factors, problems of travel and sens. 
tivity and all other restrictions formerly 
associated with metal bellows. 


COOK RELAYS AND ACCESSO. 
RIES, as o result of modern tech 
niques and the finest engineering 
and craftsmanship hove reached o 
new high in relay perfection. Standard 
ond special type relays are engineered 
and manufactured completely under 
one roof in a model piant, and or 
made only of the finest materials 


COOK PRESSURE DETECTOR 

SWITCHES are designed for e 

treme sensitivity .anc high pres 

sures, and have solved innumer 
able problems of pressure detection 
ond switching in almost every field of 
industrial applications. Operated by 
gos, air, steam ond hydraulic pressures 
fo accommodote ony current, these 
switches ore engineered and custom 
built to meet all pressure switching 
opplications. 


To “Look to Cook" is a good hebit © 
acquire, Why not try it the next time yor 
have oc problem you want solved quict'y 
ond efficiently. 


€ OOK ELECTRIC 


c Company 


Chicago 14, Iilincis 
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War news of the last few days puts a new face on business prospects. Not 
that the need for all-out war production (page 15) is altered, but the shape of 
things a few months from now is changing. 

Pessimism over the outcome of the war has been overdone. 

Allied soldiers smashed the Belgian bulge in a month to the day from 
the start of the Nazi drive. 

Russia’s long-awaited winter drive now is developing with even more 
power than might have been anticipated. 

Our progress on Luzon is almost incredible, and the Navy’s audacious 
attack on the China ports underlines the tightening blockade on Japan. 

The Jap’s apparent defeatism in Burma (page 111) hastens the day 
when the flow of supplies to China can be stepped up substantially. 

e 
Army, now firmly in the production saddle, won't relinquish the reins readily. 
Yet the time for change in business planning will be here before you know it 
if the war continues to go as at present. 

Inventory control is an outstanding example. 

Industry cut its purchases of raw materials in the summer and fall 
of 1944 and ate into stocks. Take zinc. Supplies in consumers’ plants at 
the end of November were down to 62,625 tons, less than a month’s needs. 

Now, with war production schedules way up from last October's scaled- 
down levels and Washington talking a long war, there is a tendency to 
overbuy. 

The National Assn. of Purchasing Agents stresses a policy of holding 
“forward commitments to as low a point as possible and still keep the 
production lines running at capacity.” 

Adherence to such policy by all manufacturing establishments would 
reduce the present tightness in many basic metals. 

e 
Metal supplies are not critically short, save for very rare instances, but 
they could be bothersome if war output were to hold up indefinitely. 

Steel buying has increased sharply. Meanwhile, we are losing produc- 
tion (chart, page 18) because of scanty manpower and winter weather which 
has interfered with fuel supplies at the mills. 

The price of steel scrap has been pushed back to the ceiling, partly 
because the industry fears an iron ore famine before Lake shipping opens up 
next spring. Ore stocks ended 1944 nearly 6,000,000 tons below Dec. 31, 
1943, and almost 10,000,000 under the close of 1942. 

Some in the trade fear they will get down to 7,000,000 by spring 
whereas 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 would be more normal and comfortable. 
a 
Manpower pinches will continue to hamper nonferrous mines and smelters. 

With munitions demand for copper up very sharply (shells, ammunition, 
and communication wire are all critical), we have fallen back on Canada and 
Rhodesia. We probably will get about 10,000 tons a month from the Domin- 
ion, ship some from Rhodesia for the first quarter, at least. 

The zine stockpile is among the most ample we have accumulated, but 
imports have been declining and mine output is curtailed by lack of workers. 
Shipments in December outran production by some 14,000 tons. 

Complicating the zinc situation is the need for byproduct lead and cad- 
mium, both of which are worrying the War Production Board. Employment 
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in zinc mines, down from 18,700 to 14,600 in the first eleven months of last 
year, now is becoming a cause for real concern. 

Aircraft men doubt that there will be men enough to roll aluminum 
sheet needed in the first quarter, although there is plenty of metal. 

a 
Industry and agriculture alike, counting on galvanized sheets for roofing and 
siding to relieve the lumber pinch, will get less than they expect. 

This will be due less to lack of zinc for galvanizing than to lack of steel 
sheets to be galvanized. 

. 
Not even this week's personal plea of the President, indorsed by Gen. Mar- 
shall and Adm. King, is likely to get anything approaching national service. 

Victories on all fronts don’t help this legislation a bit. 

Industry and labor present a united front in opposition. The country 
is resentful at the implicit accusation that the 4-F’s are dodging both military 
service and war work. Congress is aware of these facts. 

Meanwhile, industry faces the loss of an estimated 230,000 men to 
the draft in the first half of this year (page 120). 

The manpower situation is not all black, however. The clamor for 
more workers to win the war will have some effect; has had, already, in fact. 

Total employment in manufacturing industries rose by about 65,000 
in December, interrupting the long downtrend. More than two-thirds of this 
rise was in durable-goods industries where it helps the war effort most. 

a 
Downward revision of commercial truck production spells new troubles for 
the already burdened transport system of the country. 

Office of Defense Transportation had said that it would be necessary to 
build 773,935 trucks this year. WPB scheduled only 218,150 for the year, 
calling for 120,552 home-front trucks in the first half. 

Now, due to the Army’s demands for trucks and tanks, it has been 
necessary to scale first-half output down to 91,285. 


a 
Most favorable spot in the meat-supply outlook continues to be one that 
pleases American appetites most—beef. 

Although the cattle population now probably is down to 80,000,000 
head from 82,000,000 at the start of 1944, stockmen expect slaughtering to 
increase because of a general desire to reduce over-all numbers. 

Cattle on feed Jan. 1 are estimated at 4,173,000 head, a rise of 5% 
from a year earlier although below the 1943 peak of 4,445,000. Thus we 
shall have more finished beef than last year. 

First-quarter supplies of finished beef, however, will show little if any 
increase. This time last year, a far higher than normal proportion of feeders 
was butchered due to feed shortage. Moreover, cattle now on feed average 
lighter, and it will take longer to finish them. 

6 
War contractors should not be lulled into forgetting termination problems 
just because higher military needs have cut the number of cancellations. 

Termination officials warn that slowness in settlement in most cases 
results from prime contractors’ failing to educate their ‘’subs’’ on the work 
to be done, contend that now is a fine time to do the educating. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Age 

HE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . . °230.1 231.1 = 230.8 = 235.0 238.3 
RODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% Of capacity)...... 2... 0.6... cece ence eee cues 93.6 93.0 96.3 96.8 96.1 
Production of IEE... . nos vrn ic maken a walbu ise eaeeses 19,830 19,735 21,445 19,420 17,770 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $4,661 $4,322 $4,419 $6,607 $6,884 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). ................. 6.600005 4,614 4,427 4,563 4,377 4,539 
Crude O8 (Gally average, 1,000 BbL)..... 2... ccc ccc cece e eee eecees 4,723 4,679 4,696 4,602 4,373 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)....... 2.2.2... . cece cece eee 1,888 1,662 1,988 1,731 2,042 


RADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 77 76 82 83 "6 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ... 0.0.0... cece eee eeee 47 46 50 66 53 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions).....................04+ $25,257 $25,326 $25,163 $22,561 $20,404 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +2% +12% +23% +3% —3% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).................-2-00eeeees 25 19 33 15 39 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................45. 253.9 254.7 252.4 248.4 2473 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 166.4 166.4 166.3 165.2 160.8 


Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 223.6 224.3 222.4 2242 218.1 
$56.73 $56.73 $56.7 $56.73 $56.73 


{Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton).................. cece eee eeees 
iScrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)........ 2.0... 6.6 e cence eee eenes $1°.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)........... 6.66.66 e ee eee cues 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.0006 
{Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kaness City, bu.)..... 2.2... cece cccccccceses $1.63 $1.63 $1.63 $1.52 $1.64 
Sager (caw, Golivered’ New York, W.)............0ccscce cencccncsossens 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..............06 6060 e ee eeee 21.83¢ 21.83¢ 21.57¢ 21.73¢ 20.06¢ 
I Dac concede bcsccdcsccccsdenespecsicecvsewn's $1.340 $1.340 $1.340 $1.340 $1.272 

22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 


tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............ 2c cccecececcecs 
FINANCE 


90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)............00000eceeeeee 108.1 107.5 104.9 104.4 94.3 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 3.46% 3.47% 3.48% 3.57% 3.76% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................- 2.70% 2.70% 2.70% 2.72% 2.72% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 3% 3% 1% 1% 4-3 % 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks.................0..0+: 35,112 34,667 35,867 32,481 34,308 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 59,560 59,887 59,524 57,211 49,539 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,426 6,415 6,420 6,040 6,360 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks........................00-20005 3,647 3,739 4,132 3,802 1,964 
U.S. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 44,138 44,323 43,551 41,917 36,044 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks.................0 000000055 2,918 2,934 2,944 2,963 2,779 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 1,300 1,300 1,300 1,563 1,128 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 19,486 19,470 19,311 15,236 12,315 


§ Date for ‘Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 


*Preliminary, week ended January 13. 2 Ceiling fixed by government. 
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Going out with the Army... 


|’ used to be months before a cast- 
ing outgrew its brittleness and 
was mature enough to go anywhere. 
Naturally, that was costly, keeping 
“green” castings around for neces- 
sary seasoning out-of-doors. 

Now, castings are seasoned to meet 
even the unusual requirements of war 
production in a few hours’ time—by 


industrial refrigeration. 


at her age? 


This is just one of many interest- 
ing ways in which Refrigeration and 
Air Conditioning are serving Amer- 
ican industry-at-war. 

General Electric engineers, in order 
to meet war-time conditions, have 
vastly improved industrial refriger- 
ationand air conditioning equipment. 
Today, it is more compact, more 
flexible, more efficient. 


When the war is over, these im- 
provements will be reflected in a host 
of better things for peacetime living 
... better, and costing less, thanks 
to General Electric. 


ne 


<Z BUY...and hold... WAR BONDS << 


—" 


General Electric Co., Air Conditioning 
and Commercial Refrigeration Di- 
vision, Section 451, Bloomfield, \. J. 


ttn 7, /, fy ’ , by 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10p.m., EWT, NBC..."* THE WORLD TODAY ” News, Every Weekday, 6:45 p.m., EWT, CBS 
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Call for Top Arms Output 


Over-all 1945 total is biggest yet, but individual schedules 
chow violent ups and downs, complicating control of labor and 


materials. Brunt of new demands comes in first half of year. 


War production officials set out this 
week to read the country a grim lesson 
in mathematics. Munitions production 
schedules for 1945 are going to be lar- 
ger than 1944, not smaller as had once 
been anticipated by the War Produc- 
tion Board. 
elt’s a Large Order—Unless scaled 
down later in the year, the new sched- 
ules will leave little room for expansion 
of civilian output or reconversion of in- 
dustry to peacetime work. Instead, they 
will demand all the ingenuity, all the 
manpower, and most of the materials 
that industry will be able to scrape 
together. 

On Oct. 1, 1944, when the war in 

Europe was going smoothly, the pro- 
grams planned for 1945 totaled only 
$56,800,000,000, a drop of about 11%. 
from the over-all munitions output of 
$63,700,000,000 in 1944 (both ex- 
pressed in terms of Aug. 1, 1943, prices 
to give a measure of quantity rather 
than expenditure). 
e Totals 62 Billion—Since October, new 
demands of the Army and Navy have 
been pushing up the goals one by one. 
The beginning of the new year, coin- 
ciding with the setback on the Western 
Front, brought a flood of increases. On 
Jan. 12, WPB Chairman J. A. Krug 
announced that the 1945 programs al- 
ready totaled $62,000,000,000, with an- 
other $2,500,000,000 in the works. 

Programs now are shifting so fast that 

government statisticians can’t keep their 
figures up to date. All this week, WPB’s 
experts were working overtime to in- 
corporate the latest changes into 1945 
schedules. Though still preliminary, 
their estimates give a fairly clear picture 
of where the 1945 program stands and 
how far it has risen above the Oct. 1 
low-water mark. 
@ Highest Goal—On the latest (Jan. 15) 
tally, 1945 schedules add up to $64,- 
600,000,000, the biggest program yet 
planned. 

Production is due to step up swiftly 
in the first half-year, from $15,800,000,- 
000 in the last quarter of 1944 to $16,- 
400,000,000 in the first quarter of 
1945, and then on to a top of $16,700,- 
000,000 in the second quarter. 


The second-quarter average of $5,- 
600,000,000 a month is just about 
equal to the all-time peak rate of mu- 
nitions production, reached in Decem- 
ber, 1943. Because the peak of second- 
quarter production will have to rise 
considerably above $5,600,000,000 to 
hold up the average, the schedules really 
call for a new record. ; 
e@ The Timetable—Present schedules for 
the second half of 1945 don’t mean 
much. As things now stand, production 
is due to taper off—provided previous 
schedules have been met. The present 
timetable calls for output of $16,100,- 
000,000 in the third quarter, dropping 
down to $15,500,000,000 in the final 


three months of the year, but everything 
hinges on the war (page 9). 

l.very major category of the present 

schedule shows an increase over the 
hopeful figures of last Oct. 1. Biggest 
jumps have been in ammunition ($2, 
600,000,000) and combat and motor 
vehicles ($1,300,000,000). 
@ More Ships, Too—Shipbuilding sched 
ules (as measured by value to be put in 
place) have been hiked by $1,100,000,- 
000; this will slow the strong downward 
trend in the ship category but won't 
reverse it. Latest schedules include the 
orders for 226 new ships announced by 
the Maritime Commission at the start 
of the year. 

Programs in the “other equipment 
and supplies” category have been bucked 
up $1,100,000,000 since Oct. 1. This 
reflects, among other things, the Army's 
soaring orders for cotton duck (page 
41) and textiles for uniforms. 

@ Troublesome Shifts—The even upward 
trend in the broad groups underempha- 
sizes one of the biggest headaches in 


Aircraft 
Ships 


Ammunition 


Aircraft 
Ships 


Ammunition 


Raising the Sights on 1945 War Output 


Schedules for war production, cut sharply as recently as last October- 
when the war was progressing more smoothly than it is now—have again been 
raised. Here is the way the 1945 schedules have looked at various times 
during the last twelve months (figures in billions of 1943 dollars): 


Guns & Gre control.................. 


Communications & electronic equipment.. 4. 
Other equipment & supplies.......... ] 


1944 71945 Schedules as of 
Actual Feb. 1 Oct. 1 Jan.1 Jan. 15 
Output 1944 1944 1945 1945 
, Ge 66.1 56.8 62.3 64.6 
..18.9 28.8 19.5 19.5 20.0 
oe 11.1 8.5 9.3 1.6 
3.3 pe 2.3 2.5 2.7 
oo Oar 6.7 7 9.8 10.1 
ee, 3.9 4.8 5.7 6.1 
3 2.6 3.4 3.9 4.2 
] 10.3 10.8 11.6 11.9 
sharply 


The impact of the increased 1945 schedules will be felt most 
during the first six months. This is the way WPB has programmed the com- 
ing year’s output of munitions and other war supplies by quarters: 


ee 
Coeeer esse eeeeseeseseseseees 


Cans @ few tontiol:.... oo. kes 3 


Communications & electronic equipment.. 1.1 
Other equipment & supplies.......... 


Actual ~———— Schedules : 
Fourth First Second Third Fourth 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
1944 1945 1945 1945 1945 

. 15.8 16.4 16.7 16.1 15.5 
oo ee 4.6 5. 5.2 5.2 
ss 3.0 2.5 fas 1. 
s oe 0.8 0.8 0.6 0.5 
er 2.1 2.5 ” 2 5 2.8 
ost 1.5 16 1.5 1.4 
1.2 1.2 1.0 0.9 

‘5 ae 3.2 3.1 2.9 2.8 


Perhaps the most influential voice in 
the government’s stern home-front 
policy is the deceptively soft baritone 
of Maj. Gen. Lucius B. Clay, deputy 
for war production to War Mobiliza- 
tion Director James F. Byrnes. Wash- 
ington’s heavy frown on civilian frills 
and foibles is largely attributed to 
Clay’s position as the Army spokes- 
man in Byrnes’ White House office. 


the new programs—the violent shifts, 
both upward and downward, that are 
in store for individual schedules. These 
variations within the over-all program 
present WPB and other control agen- 
cies with the constant problem of 
switching labor and materials from de- 
clining lines to tight spots without waste 
or loss of working time. 

WPB’s experts haven’t yet finished 
their analysis of the latest lineup of 
schedules, but in discussing the pro- 
gram as it looked at the $62,000,000,- 
000 level, Krug pointed out that about 
50% of the schedules were going up, 
15% were stable, and 35% were on the 
way down. At that time, the planned 
rates for the 50% that was rising called 
for a gain of 65% in the second quar- 
ter of 1945 over October, 1944. 

In some programs—“hot” aircraft, for 

example—the monthly averages are due 
to triple. In a few, the plans call for a 
jump of 600% or more. 
@ Some of the Reasons—So far, WPB 
officials have been too busy wrestlin 
with the new programs to spend a 
time trying to figure out what caused 
them. 

The general explanation is that the 
Pacific war has been moving faster 


16 


than the original timetable while the 
German war has suddenly begun to 
consume more munitions than procure- 
ment officers expected. Behind that 
generalization lies a multitude of rea- 
sons, each applying to a particular war 
program. 

In the case of heavy artillery and 

heavy artillery ammunition, for instance, 
advocates of precision bombing nay 0 
oversold themselves. Airpower has 
failed to smash the fixed fortifications 
of the Siegfried Line, just as it failed a 
year ago at Cassino and the Army has 
sent out a hurry call for more heavy 
guns. 
@ More Trucks, Planes—Soaring de- 
mands for heavy trucks can be traced 
back, at least in part, to an underesti- 
mate. of the transport needed to operate 
on extended lines in Europe. Boosting 
the truck schedules automatically in- 
creases the demand for heavy-duty tires. 
Further complicating the tire situation 
is the fact that original estimates of re- 
placement demands did not allow suffi- 
ciently for operating conditions in Bel- 
gium and Germany where bits of shrap- 
nel, ground into the mud, cut through 
tires like so many hack saws. 

In the hot aircraft programs, the 

urgency comes from the necessity of 
concentrating on new types and taper- 
ing off the old standbys. In small-arms 
ammunition, the Army is adjusting rates 
of output to skyrocketing consumption 
on the battlefields. 
e Shocking the Public—Taken together, 
the rising munitions programs form the 
backdrop for Washington’s latest crack- 
down on civilian production and _ its 
current campaign to shock the public 
into accepting tougher measures of con- 
trol. The drastically increased produc- 
tion schedules have given the Army a 
chance to renew its demands for man- 
power legislation, tighter restrictions on 
civilian output, and more sacrifice on 
the home front. 

A quick look at the recent orders of 
War Mobilization Director James F. 
Byres shows that the Army has been 
trying to make the most of its oppor- 
tunity. ; 

Civilian officials admit privately that 
the generals are having things all their 
own ve Byrnes, taking on operating 
responsibilities for the. first time (BW— 
Dec.30'44,p5), has thrown his weight 
on the side of the military. His deputy 
for war production is not a civilian but 
an army officer—Maj. Gen. Lucius Clay, 
formerly director of procurement for the 
Army Service Forces, one of the strong- 
est and most impassioned advocates of 
the military viewpoint. 

e Home-Front Psychology—Many offi- 
cials in the operating agencies think 
that recent crackdown measures—the 
ban on horse racing, the agitation for a 


work-or-fight law to cover mc 
by the Army, the ban on di Pi 
ing—have been adopted for ps. choj,,, 
cal purposes rather than for t! 
effect on production (BW -}] 
97). 

The $64,600,000,000 muni! 
gram is no psychological mea 
ever. It represents the total act 
demands by procurement agenc ics, |, 
the present at least, it is indu 
get for 1945. 

Within the next few months. cit},. 
of two factors could intervene to | 
this picture: (1) Germany may in 
der abruptly, precipitating a rush of 
V-E Day cutbacks; (2) industry may y t 
be able to shove its output up to the 
scheduled peak in the first half 
@ Forecasting a Pattern—In esti:)atins 
the probable effects of the new sched. 
ules, businessmen will have to make 
subconscious allowance for the possibil- 
ity of a sudden end of the war in Fy. 
rope, but they will also have to remem. 
ber that victory must come soon if it 
is to keep industry from feeling the 
impact of the big first- and second quar- 
ter schedules. 

If the war continues full blast 
throughout most of 1945, the pattem 
for the year will depend in a large 
degree on how close production comes 
to meeting goals for the first two quar- 
ters. Any deficits that accumulate will 
be carried forward and will probably be 
added to the new demands that will 
arise out of the lengthening action in 
Europe. 
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USED cap 


BYRNED UP 


Woeful token of the times is the 
bangtail from Miami’s closed Tropical 
Park track put out to pasture last 
week in what was once a used car lot. 
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New FM Band 


Television shares honors 
in radio spectrum assignments 
as FCC seeks wavelengths for 
both new and old services. 


Radio’s future was finally blueprinted 
this week when the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission after months of 
deliberation, featuring some lively in- 
traindustry controversy, finally produced 
its proposed allocation of the short-wave 
spectrum (BW—Nov.18'44,p35). 

@ New Services Planned—Long-standing 
conflicts between FM (frequency modu- 
lation) and television are reconciled; full 
srovision is made for aviation’s needs; 
and several wholly new services are set 
up, promising to extend radio communi- 
cation to new industries, even to the 
private citizen. 

rhe proposed allocation deals with 
the short-wave region of the radio spec- 
trum, 25 to 30,000 megacycles. ‘The 
long-wave region from 0.01 me. to 25 
me., which includes standard and inter- 
national broadcasting, will be allocated 
according to a plan now under study but 
not expected to be released for several 
months. 
e Demand Exceeds Supply—Of the vast 
region treated in the proposed alloca- 
tion, 99% (all above 300 mc.) is new 
territory, never before assigned to par- 
ticular services. Even so, the supply 
failed to equal the demand for channels. 

The new frequencies have been made 
available largely through wartime devel- 
opments, particularly radar, which have 
shown the way to transmit and receive 
wavelengths only a few centimeters 
long, as compared to broadcast waves 
hundreds of meters in length. This ex- 
tension of the radio frontier has made 
possible assignments to many new types 
of service, and the extension of old sery- 
ices to a vastly larger number of users. 
®Simple License Basis—The private 
citizen may have postwar walkie-talkies, 
tuned to the 460-mc.-to-470-mc. band, 
to carry in his car, boat, tractor, or in his 
fist. Licenses for this “citizen’s radio 
communication service” will be avail- 
able on the same basis as an automobile 
license, that is, knowledge of the com- 
munication law is required but technical 
knowledge is not. The private citizen 
may also find that his taxicab has been 
dispatched by radio (BW—Nov.4'44, 
p36) and that he may telephone from 
moving trains (BW—Dec.16’44,p26). 

Large rural areas would be provided 
with low-cost telephone service by ultra- 
short-wave radio. 
®@ To Aid Air Travel—The citizen will 
find that airline schedules become more 
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CAR TO FLOOR SERVICE KEEPS ORDER 


Model of efficient planning is an unloading well (above) in one of the huge 
warehouses at New York’s port of embarkation. To facilitate unloading and 
the quick release of sorely needed freight cars, concrete nests are built at all 
floor levels to receive goods scooped up from the freight platform by overhead 
cranes. The system not only precludes a warehousing bottleneck—jammed 
unloading platforms—but eliminates rehandling of countless items being 
stored for overseas shipment. The primary sorting is done on the plat- 
form, and cranes whisk designated material to proper stations on any floor. 


reliable as radio takes the curse out of 
operation in bad weather. He may, in 
fact, land safely through zero-zero fog. 

If he lives near a population center, 
he is almost certain to enjoy FM broad- 
casting and television service. 

These potentialities of the brave new 
electronic world are provided for in 
FCC’s master plan. They require only 
manpower and materials, plus a certain 
amount of risk-taking on the part of in- 
dustry, to become realities after the war. 
e@ Hearing Scheduled—The proposed 
allocations are to be reviewed in hear- 
ings set for Feb. 14, at which arguments 
over a few sore points will be ironed out. 
The industry expects the pe to remain 
substantially as is. It will be discussed 
internationally in June at Rio de Janeiro. 

Most vital of all—because they affect 
postwar employment and investment 
more than all the others—are the FCC 
decisions regarding FM and television. 
FCC took a bold step in FM alloca- 
tions, as predicted (BW —Jan.6’45,p7). 
Its decision will make obsolete all pres- 
ent FM transmitting and receiving 
equipment, in the interest of providing 
a “permanent home” for the new static- 
less service. 

e To Escape Interference—Recent tests 
have shown that the present FM band, 


from 42 mc. to 50 mc., is subject occa- 
sionally to long-distance interference, 
particularly in years of maximum sun- 
spot activity. To guard against this po- 
tential marring of FM’s near-perfect re 
ception, the commission decided to 
shift the FM band to 84 me. to 102 
mc., where the long-distance effects are 
absent. 

The plan provides 70 commercial 
channels and 20 channels for educa 
tional stations, more than double the 
number now available. Several thousand 
FM stations can be accommodated 
without interference on these channels, 
in contrast to the 900-odd standard 
broadcasting stations now operating 
@ Means Modification—The 46 FM sta 
tions now operating must eventually 
vacate their assignments and modify 
their equipment for the new band. The 
public, with 500,000 receivers capable 
of FM reception on the old band only, 
must buy new equipment since modifi 
cation is not feasible. Most of these are 
combination receivers which will retain 
utility for standard broadcasts. 

No special allocation for an adver- 
tising-free service, such as William B 
Benton’s Subscription Radio (BW — 
Jan.13’45,p90), was made, but the com- 
mission indicated that it might assign 
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IN THE OUTLOOK: 
STEEL OPERATIONS 
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Steel operations this week and last have dropped to the lowest point in the 
war, except for coal- and steel-strike weeks in 1943. Reduced labor supply held 
production to only 95%, to 96% of capacity in the late months of 1944, when 
seasonally there should be some rise in output; in the past couple of weeks, 
weather interference with coal shipments has further cut operations. Labor 
losses to the draft in coming months will squeeze steel more, posing a 
Washington problem whether to let steel output sag or to ferret out for the 
mills more manpower that otherwise could be used in munitions-making. 


regular FM channels if such service 
proved technically feasible and in the 
public interest. 

@ Twelve Channels—When FM moves 
up, the space vacated in the 44-mc. to 
50-mc. band is to be made into an addi- 
tional television channel. In all, twelve 
channels (44 mc. to 50 mc., 54 mc. to 
84 me., and 180 me. to 216 mc.) are 
provided for television service, in con- 
trast with the present six channels be- 
ginning at 50 mc., and the 18 channels 
requested by the Radio Technical Plan- 
ga Seip in hearings last October. 

e commission explained that room 
for more cannot be found in this region 
of the spectrum (a television station re- 
quires 3) times as much space as an FM 
station), and it assigned another band, 
from 480 mc. to 920 mce., for television 
experimentation. In taking this action, 
FCC resolved one of the principal con- 
flicts in the industry, siding with RTPB 
and against the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

@ Battle of the Chains—CBS not only 
had urged that the 480-mc.-to-920-mce. 
space be made available for higher defi- 
nition television, but also had argued 
that no other allocation was needed. In 
effect, this would have meant junking 
the present television system—a — 
stoutly opposed by the Radio Corp. of 
Amerita, which currently is holding the 


biggest stake in the television field. 
BS contended that if a resumption 
of television service were permitted on 
present standards, obsolescence of 
uipment would take a fearful toll 
when the improved service was per- 
fected. Now the battle moves out into 
the trade arena (BW—Nov.11'44,p19). 
e The Public’s Side—The commission 
states that the time required to provide 
a better television service is indefinite, 
and that the public is entitled to par- 
ticipate in the present system of tele- 
vision as fully as the confines of the 
spectrum will allow. When the better 
system is proved, the present stations 
will continue to operate until public de- 
mand for them ceases to exist. 


Thus the industry is in position to | 


agree that service will continue to 
available for receivers sold in the 
postwar market, while continuing to 
develop a new and better product. 

@ Network Provision—Space has also 
been made available for television relay- 
ing which will permit television stations 
to be linked in radio networks for na- 
tionwide service. At a press conference, 
FCC Commissioner E. K. Jett admitted 
that the twelve television channels as- 
signed were not sufficient for a truly 
national service, but he said that would 
suffice for most of the larger cities. As 
many as seven stations may be allocated 


a 


in New York City, for exa: 
vided that other stations a: 


‘C, pro 
not a 


signed within a radius of abou! | ()) 
Here again, the commission 
do much to clear the air an 
technical planning for an i; 


mi 
)POsal 
permit 


1ediate 
expansion when war condition ne 
e Aviation Allotments — Aside fo,, 
broadcasting, the largest assigniicnts », 
to aviation, which cannot exis! —mych 
less expand—without radio comyp;. 
cation, navigation, and contro! Space 


which had been requested for te|cvision 

108 me. to 132 mc., is reserved for ayia. 

tion facilities which now exist and 

which are expected to expand rapidly. 

These include instrument landing Jo. 

calizers which permit a pilot to line up 
his aircraft with the runway when land. 
ing blind, radio ranges which keep him 
on course between airports, and traffic 
control which regulates aircraft move. 
ment in the vicinity of the terminals, 
Air-ground communication between air. 
lines and their planes is also provided 
in this region. Seven large blocks of 
space are reserved for air navigational 
aids, many of which are understood to 
be patterned after devices now used 
by the Army and Navy. 

e@ Amateur Gets Break—The amateur, 
from whose ranks comes the major part 
of our trained communications reserve, 
is treated well. None of the existing 
amateur bands is deleted, though sev- 
eral are moved slightly, and five new 
bands, all in the shortest wavelengths, 
are added. 

Industrial participation in the is 
largely confined to two regions, 25 mc 
to 44 mc. and 156 mc. to 162 mc. Space 
is provided for communications essen- 
tial to operation of public services 
Since the distance covered by these 
short-wave transmissions is limited, the 
frequency assignments may be dupli- 
cated many times, and channels may be 
shared by many services. 

The large blocks of space reserved for 

commercial television are also available 
for these services, if their use does not 
cause interference to the television serv- 
ice. State and municipal governments 
share assignments in this general region 
for police and fire departrient com- 
munications, as well as forestry and con- 
servation activity. Geophysical explora- 
tion parties, motion picture crews on 
location, and press circuits to points not 
served by wire lines are also permitted in 
these regions. 
e Compromise Plan—It is evident that 
the allocation plan is a compromise, 
forced by an excess of demand for ether 
space over the supply. Its provisions 
can hardly be expected to please all spc 
cial groups within the industry. By and 
large the plan, the industry agrees, is 4 
workmanlike solution of a tough prob- 
lem. 
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Coal Slash Near 
Bituminous and anthracite 
quotas will be cut by SFAW as 
one of series of steps to meet 
40,000,000-ton deficit. 


[he official urge to conserve coal 
that was initiated by War Mobilization 
Director James F. Byrnes last week and 
hasized by this week’s “brownout 


sade from the War Production Board 
(page 28) hasn’t yet reached the point 


of drastic action, but events are moving 
a to Be Cut—Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration for War is all set to re- 
duce anthracite quotas to 80% of 1941 
base consumption beginning Feb. 1, as 
compared with present quotas of 874%. 

Domestic users of bituminous, who 

have been getting a loosely controlled 
90%, are scheduled to have their quotas 
trimmed to a tight 80% beginning 
Apr. 1. And SFAW says it probably 
will wait until the middle of next win- 
ter before easing up on the expected 
slash. 
e Drop in the Bucket—SFAW figures 
that elimination of outdoor lighting 
that isn’t needed for public safety 
might save 2,000,000 tons of coal a 
year, and that domestic conservation— 
keeping houses and office buildings 
down to a winter temperature of 68F 
and turning off unnecessary lights— 
another 2,000,000 tons. 

This patriotic saving of 4,000,000 

tons would be only a drop in the 
nation’s coal bucket. We're using bitu- 
minous coal at the rate of 620,000,000 
tons a year, and anthracite at the rate 
of about 65,000,000 tons. 
e 40,000,000-Ton Deficit—Last year, 
the deficit of bituminous coal produc- 
tion against consumption was esti- 
mated at 16,000,000 tons (BW —Sep. 
30'44,p31). This year’s deficit is esti- 
mated at 40,000,000 tons. Besides, 
there’s a 6,000,000-ton yearly deficit in 
anthracite. 

Last year’s deficit came out of exist- 
ing stocks. Industrial stocks of coal 
have been bumping record low levels 
for months (BW-—Jul.22’44,p28) and 
they're getting lower. SFAW figures 
another 10,000,000 tons will come out 
of the stockpiles this year, but the other 
30,000,000 tons must be trimmed from 
domestic and miscellaneous industrial 
consumers. 
® Stocks Dwindling—Domestic consum- 
ers of bituminous coal are using it up at 
the rate of 135,000,000 tons a year; the 
railroads use an equal tonnage. Steel 
mill coke plants use 100,000,000 tons; 
electric power, 80,000,000 tons. The 
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remaining 170,000,000 tons a year are 
distributed among all other industrial 
users. 

According to the latest SFAW tabu- 
lations, stocks on hand vary from an 
average of 22 days’ supply for general 
industries to an average of 51 days’ for 
public utilities. 

The most alarming statistic buried in 

the SFAW tabulation disclosed that 
about 400 plants, including 20 arti- 
ficial gas plants using coal from southern 
Appalachian fields, had less than 15 
days’ supply. 
@ Some Shipments Cut—To aid hard- 
pressed householders and poorly sup- 
plied industrial plants, SF AW this week 
took emergency action to provide them 
with additional Indiana bituminous. 

Shippers of Indiana-mined coal were 
directed to cut January shipments to in- 
dustrial consumers having more than 20 
days’ supply on hand, thereby freeing 
heavy tonnage for retail dealers for in- 
dustries with dangerously low stockpiles. 

Indiana shippers may supply up to 

100% of the January order of an indus- 
trial consumer having less than a 21 days’ 
supply on hand. But orders for the 
entire month of January from industrial 
consumers having 21 days’ or more on 
hand are reduced by 15% to 50%, 
the largest cut applying to those with 
sufficient coal for 90 days or more. 
@ Absenteeism Blamed—With the fuel 
shortage certain to get worse before it 
gets better, there are only two possibili- 
ties of relief, according to SFAW: end 
of the war (“and we can’t afford to 
gamble on that”), or increased efficiency 
in the mines. 


On the experienced shoulders of C. J. 
Potter, deputy solid fuels administra- 
tor, falls the task of building fires un- 
der wartime coal production while 
banking the fires of consumption. 


About the only method left to step 
up productiveness of the mines, accord- 
ing to C. J. Potter, deputy SFAW ad- 


ministrator, would be to cut down 
absenteeism. If current absenteeism of 
about 10% could be reduced to 8%, 
production would be increased about 


12,000,000 tons a year. 

Potter asserts that increased mechani 

zation of the mines, the rapid extension 
of open-pit operations (BW —Jul.29'44, 
p36), the absence of slowdowns, and the 
long (54-hour) work-week have com- 
bined to offset the coal producers’ man- 
power shortage. 
e@ Pinched for Labor—But the 
power shortage is taking a turn for the 
worse. Coal producers now employ 
about 390,000 men, whose average age 
is 45, against a prewar average of 32. 
About 34,000 from the age groups 22 
to 29 inclusive are slated for induction 
this year. There are 11,000 working 
miners above age 65. 

It is considered doubtful that longer 
working hours in the mines would result 
in more production. The American 
wartime mine work-week of 54 hours is 
four hours a week longer than practiced 
in England. When the work-week was 
lengthened about 13% under the 
1944-45 mine workers’ contract, the re- 
sult, according to SFAW, was increased 
production of only 5.1%. 


Antitrust Pause 


Dept. of Justice to take 
stock before resuming attack on 
monopolies based on patents. 
Court decision studied. 


man- 


After a week of mulling over the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the gov- 
ernment’s antitrust case against Hart 
ford-Empire Co. and other members of 
the glass container industry (BW—Jan 
13’45,p20), Justice Dept. trust busters, 
who won a technical victory, have de 
cided that they really picked off a lemon 
this time. They plan to suck on it a 
little longer before undertaking a gen 
eral review of present antitrust pro 
cedures and policies. 
e@Long Line Broken—Regardless of 
what the industry thinks about the 
ruling (page 21), as the trust busters see 
it, the ative’ Eanpice decision marks 
the first break in a long line of recent 
Supreme Court rulings which have 
steadily broadened the scope of antitrust 
enforcement, simultaneously whittling 
down the stature of the patent law. 

If the court does not reverse itself in 
future decisions, the Antitrust Division 
may eventually be obliged to revise 
drastically the standards which it now 
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LABOR FORCE AT THE CEILING? 
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Excluding the increase in the labor force in October and November, 1944 
(which experts regard as a statistical accident in the projection of sample fig- 
ures), the total number of U. S. workers, fighters, and job seekers last year 
increased by less than 1,000,000, the smallest rise in the war to date. Normally, 
the labor force grows by about 600,000 persons a year—the difference between 
youngsters attaining working age and older persons retiring. In 1941 the labor 
force gained over 2,000,000, in 1942 3,500,000, in 1943 about 2,000,000 again. 
These “abnormal” increases were due to youngsters leaving school earlier, old- 
sters retiring later, and women changing housework for paying jobs. It is clear 
that abnormal increases have just about run their course; and in a measure they 
are offset by casualties of the armed forces—killed, missing, and discharged 
wounded who are unable to work. Hence, inductions into the armed services 
over the coming months will continue to limit civilian employment (page 120). 


applies to consent decrees involving 
patents. This revision might even ex- 
tend to modifying the terms of some 
existing decrees. 

e Earlier Rulings Cited—In recent years, 
the established antitrust “line’”’ has been 
that the holder of a patent should for- 
feit the right to benefit from it when 
the courts have judged him guilty of 
misusing it by imposing conditions of 
production or sale on licenses. 

By an extension of this thesis, the 
Justice Dept. holds that anyone who 
abuses a patent grant should, as the 
courts held in the Morton Salt and B. B. 
Chemical cases (BW-—Jan.10°42,p8), 
lose the right to sue for infringement. 
The department also cites the court’s 
ruling in the Mercoid Corp. case (BW— 
Jan.29°44,p66) as inferentially uphold- 
ing the principle that anyone who mis- 
uses a patent forfeits his right to benefit 
from it in the future. 

@ A Step Beyond—From this, it is just 
one step to compulsory, royalty-free 
licensing, since a patent holder’s pro- 
prietary rights have little ee if 
they are not enforceable at law. ‘Two 
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recent antitrust consent decrees involv- 
ing patents provide for royalty-free 
licensing—the Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey decree and the magnesium decree 
(BW —Apr.22°42,p20). 

Thus, Justice Dept. attorneys pri- 
vately regard the Supreme Court’s re- 
fusal now to indorse royalty-free licens- 
ing and to close lower courts to the 
appellants’ future defense of their pat- 
ents in the Hartford-Empire decision as 
a reversal of previous rulings. 


In one respect, however, the Supreme 


Court did go beyond previous decisions 
by requiring compulsory licensing of 
future Hartford-Empire patents (for a 
reasonable royalty). No antitrust con- 
sent decree has gone further than com- 
pulsory ge of existing patents and 
patents for which applications were 
pending at the time the decree was 
drawn. 

e Press for Legislation—Justice Dept. 
attorneys are using the Hartford-Em- 
pire decision to build a fire under Capi- 
tol Hill, where they have long been 
trying to get legislation restricting the 
scope of the patent law. In the house 


this week Rep. Jerry Voorh 
impassioned speech in behalf .f hj: j 
(H.R. 97), introduced just afters, 
start of the new session. ite. 

The heart of H.R. 97 is a 
which would render unenforce sble »» 
ents which have been illegal]; | 
addition it would allow the S 
intervene in behalf of defen din ;. 
patent infringement suits, pc: jit 
termination of the validity an. f 
patents in ae pee ting ind te. 
quire registration of patent agreement 
with the Justice Dept. : 

In presenting H.R. 97, Voorhis 
clared, “the an. § question, therefore, js 
whether admittedly illegal conduct jy 
the use of a patent should not result j; 
the loss of the patent. The ; 
four of the Supreme Court did not 
think they had the power to grant 
public relief. If that is so, then Cop. 
gress should make it clear that the 
courts have such power.” 

@ By Slim Majority—The Antitrust Dj. 
vision might have been more disturbed 
by the court’s decision if it had not been 
handed down by a slim majority (4 to 
2). Justices Frank Murphy, Robert H. 
Jackson, and William O. Douglas did 
not participate in the decision (the first 
two because of their interest in the case 
as former attorneys general, Douglas 
presumably because of his connection 
with the T.N.E.C. hearings). Justices 
Hugo Black and Wiley Rutledge filed 
strong dissents. 

@ Holds to Position—Two other anti- 
trust patent proceedings, against ‘Titan, 
Inc., and Vehicular Parking, Ltd, 
which are now pending in district 
courts, may soon give the Justice Dept. 
another opportunity to test the temper 
of the Supreme Court. 

For the present, in entering con- 

sent decrees, the Antitrust Division can 
be expected to adhere to its position 
that a patent which has been misused 
should be licensed royalty-free at least 
until such time as the competitive in- 
juries which resulted from any misuse 
of the patent have been corrected. ‘The 
division realizes that, as a long-term 
policy, it cannot hold out for decrees 
which go beyond the law as laid down 
by the Supreme Court. 
@ Fewer Consent Decrees—Justice Dept. 
attorneys hint that they may be less 
willing to settle for consent decrees in 
the future as a result of the Hartford- 
Empire decision. ‘The advantage of 
fighting a case through the courts, when 
unfavorable consent decree cannot be 
secured, is that all the testimony can 
be used in triple-damage actions by in- 
dividual complatients once the govern- 
ment has won its case. Misuse and 
monopoly having been proved by the 
government, the private litigant need 
only prove damage to himself. 
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ken Glass 


Container concerns will try 
rend whatever they can in 
inal decree in the Hartford- 


ire Cases. 


hough the Supreme Court’s 
tone” antitrust opinion last week 
sntially softened the Toledo dis- 
court’s original decree in the Hart- 
Empire glass cases (BW—Jan.13°45, 
_ the glass container defendants are 
to seck further modification of 
in details in the final terms. 
k to Lower Court—Within 30 
after the reading of the Supreme 
's opinion, District Judge Frank 
jond Kloeb must take cognizance 
s instructions. 
esumably he will call in attorneys 
both sides to learn their under- 
ding of what the Supreme Court 
_ If he cannot reconcile conflicting 
; in a new decree, the case will go 
to the high court for further in- 
tions. Another probability is that 
s interests will ask further review by 
supreme bench. 
ake on Promotion—The worst blow 
t the industry was the order that 
Glass Container Assn. be dissolved 
that defendants be forbidden to 
| or join any glass trade body for 
years. 
his hits several different ways. One 
ct is a probable halt in cooperative 
motion of glass-packed products. 
A. has been doing this for years, 
hing such items as glass-packed 
js, beer, and bottled milk. Now the 
ustty apparently is deprived of any 
mument through which to handle 
i promotions as its $1,500,000 post- 
t campaign for beer in single trip 
tls (BW—Nov.4'44,p20). At the 
pe time, the can companies are free 
invade important glass markets by 
hing canned beer and paper milk 
tuners, a development expected as 
i as materials ease sufficiently to per- 
t delivery of these packages. 
teat to Standardization—Another 
bw removes the official basis for prac- 
hilly all bottle specifications, espe- 
lly the neck or “finish” specifications 
hich make glass and caps interchange- 
ie regardless of supply source. 
The G.C.A. standardization commit- 
of engineers has been developing 
( constantly improving these manu- 
turing specs for more than 20 years. 
the early days of glass, variation in 
ich and design of screw threads among 
ferent cap and glass producers fre- 
eitly made it expensive for packers 
change suppliers. Today a “G.C.A. 
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400 finish” means the same thing no 
matter who makes it. 

Glass packaging authorities say some- 
thing unquestionably will have to be 
done to preserve the standardization 
structure and avoid future production 
difficulties in packers’ plants. 

G.C.A. specifications fixing shapes of 
standard glass containers, as distin- 
guished from finishes, are embodied in 
WPB’s conservation and _ limitation 
Order L-103. This order is likely to re- 
main in force for the duration, since it 
is through standardization that the in- 
dustry has been able virtually to dou- 
ble glass production without calling for 
additional equipment, at the same time 
saving large amounts of cap metal, ship- 
ping container board, fuel, and trans- 
portation. What to do about standards 
after the war is a real problem to the 
glass industry. 

@ Mergers Barred—Competitive struc- 
ture of the bottle and jar business is 


buttressed by the court’s bans against 
defendants’ acquisition of any financial 
interest in each other, and against their 
officers’ individual purchase of “a meas- 
ure of control” in any competing com 
pany. 

Evidently the two top packers’ ware 
companies (Owens-Illinois, Hazel-Atlas), 
the leading milk bottle company 
(Thatcher), the leading fruit jar pro 
ducer (Ball Bros.), and two machinery 
companies (Hartford-Empire and Lynch 
Corp.), and the leading manufacturer of 
scientific, industrial, and heat-resistant 
glass (Corning) will be allowed to grow 
only by building sales and facilities, not 
by combination. 

A score of other container companies, 
including Knox Glass Associates, 
Anchor-Hocking, Armstrong Cork Co., 
Brockway Glass Co., Fairmount Glass 
Works, Maryland Glass Corp., Swindell 
Bros., and Carr-Lowrey Glass Co. are 
still free to buy and merge their assets. 


REAR DRIVE 


Limited flight tests on a new rotary 
aircraft—combining the helicopter 
principle and jet propulsion—are un- 
der way at Wakefield, R. I. Developed 
by Antoine Gazda, inventor of the 
rapid-firing Oerlikon cannon, the two- 
place ship (below) uses a conventional 
aircraft engine to drive the two-bladed 
25-ft. rotor for hovering, and a 130-hp. 
terminal jet unit for forward motion 
and steering. An arrangement of jets 
(right) eliminates the usual antitorque 
tail rotors which stabilize the craft 
and overcome the torque of the main 
rotor. Measuring 19 ft. in length, the 
ship weighs 1,200 Ib., has an esti- 
mated top speed of 180 m.p.h. 


hee A iad cei beet 


Slump in Scrap 


Steel mills that pulled out 
of market last summer now face 
prospect of serious shortage 
due to cold weather. 


Postwar distribution of war-created 

surpluses was supposed to occupy the 
attention of the Scrap Iron & Steel In- 
stitute at its annual meeting last week, 
but most of the important discussions— 
the ones in the corridors—centered 
around expected ae Ses. 
@ Weather Slows vernent—Unless 
weather improves radically in the com- 
ing 60 days, the brokers and dealers at 
the Cincinnati meeting expect that 
steel mills may face their most serious 
shortage of scrap-charging material since 
the winter of 1942-43, and possibly the 
situation will be even worse. 

The reason dates back to last sum- 
mer. During ‘ when it appeared 
that the war in Europe was in its clos- 
ing stages, steel mills—with cutbacks in 
the air—withdrew from the scrap mar- 
ket in order to reduce extensive inven- 
tories. Prices broke (BW-—Sep.9'44, 
ena By October they had fallen to 
evels 35% and 40%, and, in some 


cases, 60% below OPA ceilings which 
had prevailed unbrokenly since 1941. 

@ Replenishment Checked—At those 
low prices, scrap movement lagged. Only 
in November, when it was realized the 
war would not end soon, did serious 
building of stocks start. But it was too 
late to do much good. 

The severe winter weather which 
swept the north central area in Decem- 
ber did not help either. The already 
sluggish scrap movement was further 
slowed by the unusual cold and snow. 
Sudden price rebounds to ceiling peaks 
last month did not greatly pe A ser 
the movement. 

Scrap experts were gloomy over the 
outlook at Cincinnati last week. Plant 
scrap obviously will continue to be pro- 
duced. But farm scrap and peddler- 
produced scrap are down to a trickle, 
partly because many normal channels 
dried up in the price drought last fall. 
e@ Another Drive?—Expectations were 
that WPB allocations soon would be 
forthcoming to direct the flow of scrap 
to mills most needing it. There was 
talk of possible scrap drives like those 
of 1942, but dealers and mill men 
agreed that quality of material obtained 
in those drives was generally so poor— 
light and of mixed grades—that a drive 
would have little real effect on the 
supply picture. 


HOME WAS NEVER LIKE THIS 


New congressmen, full of the dignity of their new office, find that in over- 
crowded Washington they have to scratch for a place to lay their heads—just 
like any other Johnny-come-lately. Sharing the housing worries of fellow neo- 
phyte congressmen, Rep. Clyde Doyle (standing) of California, and gray-haired 
Rep. Chase Going Woodhouse of Connecticut present the unsolved prob- 
lems of the newcomers to Ellen Harper, manager of the Washington War 
Housing Center, and Arthur Harnett, secretary of the Washington Hotel Assn. 
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1-Day Strike H 


Army moves in fag 
40 war plants in Cleveland, 
are crippled by power ¢ 
when utility workers strike 


Operating and maint 
of the Cleveland Elect: 
Co., disgruntled by the 
Labor Board’s refusal of 
crease, seized the pretext of q y 
steward’s transfer to a night shift 
week to stage a strike that local | 
officers called the most da aging of 
war. 

@ Output Cut Severely—Only one 
old before President Roosevelt ordg 
Army seizure, in the swiftest action 
has yet taken to combat stoppages, 
strike nevertheless reduced power 
one-half to three-fourths in 49 
plants, halting production of “eng, 
material to stage a major offensive.” 

The 400 striking members of 
C38). Utility Workers Organiz 
Committee threw picket lines aro 
the Avon, Ashtabula, and Lake Sh 
generating stations of the C.E_I. sen 
357,000 industrial and domestic ¢ 
sumers in a five-county area. 

As groups of workers progressiy } 
joined the walkout, power output sagg 
until the company asked war plants, 
the order of their essentiality, to red) 
consumption by 50% to 75%. 

Custodians of 633 downtown bui 
ings heated by byproduct steam \ 
told to reduce steam to the minimus 
@ Police Guard Strikers—The public 
acted angrily as the threat grew to hog 
lighting and the electric controls t 
would have extinguished 50,000 to 7 
000 gas furnaces. Union leaders 
ported receiving telephoned threats th 
“if the lights in my home go out t 
will go off in yours forever.” Pol 
guarded the homes of the unionists. 

The Army’s prompt seizure—only 
hr. long but effective—averted curt 
ment of power in continuous-process 
dustries that might have closed eq 
ment for weeks. The Standard Oil 
of Ohio, for example, warned that 
permit molten sait to freeze in the pj 
of the high octane refinery would s 
the system down for 20 to 30 days 
cost production of 4,000,000 gal. 
aviation gasoline. 

The strike had been threatened si 
last fall when the NWLB refused 
approve the 7¢ hourly increase for | 
workers involved. The company-un 
contract, containing a no-strike cla 
was renewed last year with the w 
issue left open. 

On Dec. 22 the national board 
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ING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES © NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE © BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
SMELLS a PEOVER LEE. 


LINK TO SAFETY 


It's the exclusive* saw-toothed lugs that 


make Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire 
Chains radically different! They assure 
positive traction: make possible safe 
starts and stops without dangerous, 
rubber-chewing slip and skid. Tough, 
hard-wearing steel, and one-piece con- 
struction, mean increased chain mileage. 
International Chain & Mfg. Co., York, 


Pennsylvania. 


*U. S. Pat. No, 2,093,547— Canadian Pat. No. 223,568 


CAMPBELL 


Lug Keinforced he RE CHAINS 


<K CA 


MPBELL > 


held the decision of t 

The strike followed. 

@ Wants Strikers Drafted—7y, 
returned promptly upon ji; Pe 
their iokes when Co|. FE 
chief of the Cleveland Oy 
trict, took over at the 
J. McCloy, Acting Secretar 9 
when E. G. Crawford. president y 
C.E.1., was named ge: moni 
the duration of the Army’s orn 


Last Monday the Army withdrey 
assurance of full cooperation } 
management and employees + 


tain service. 
Previously, at Columbus, Goy I 


Lausche, by his office head of the 


selective service system, asked } 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, chief of ny 
Selective Service, to order imme 


induction of all occupationally def 
men who took part in the strike 


War on Colds 


Army’s experiment 
sulfadiazine reduces numbe 
cases hospitalized, and , 
sick calls at airfield. 


] xperiments aimed at testing 
efficacy of any medicine that pr 
to abate coughs, colds, and other 
respiratory infections are a 
to the Army as to industry 
@ Progress at Denver—Last month ; 
Army Air Forces’ Lowry Fick 
Denver, medical officers hoped the: 
made some progress with one of 
sulfonamides. 

Regular doses of sulfadiazine, ¢ 
to both the sick and the well, resulte 


a 75% decline of hospitalization 
respiratory infections and a 6 > 
cline of colds severe enough to pi 
soldier on sick call. 
e Tests Continue—The medical deg puts thi 
ment of Lowry Field refused, howe ond 
to tell what the doses were or | 
often they were given, and said thai 
announcement could be made unt 
eral more months of testing have pas 
Similarly cautious, the Army Suz 
General’s office in Washington sag 
had no comment to make now. 
Cold vaccines (sterile dead cu 
usually taken in capsules) are not 
used by the Army (BW —Jan. ! 345.0 
@ Sulfa Pills Tried—At Jefferson wek 
racks, Mo., experiments with sulfa 
were made during the winter otf ! 
43 which were encouraging, acco! 
to a report made (by Rusk anc 
Ravenswaay, June 19, 1943) in the | 
nal of the American Medical Assn. 
But Capt. Edgar Waybum ' 


exactly the opposite during tests ! 
; PP au 
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Enine proouct §& ee 
sme These are the things that make America strong...the 
oh industries that RB&W has served during its 100 years 


2d of developing better fasteners for better products. 


ny No.l yricutlie be 


AND ITS EXTRA DIVIDENDS 


\ The horse-drawn plow of a century ago, with its single share, was once as up-to-the- 

) Dr “ minute as the great tractor-powered, multi-share plow of today ... When the makers of farm 
equipment in 1845 were ready to produce a new plow, they were able to get bolts and 

del nuts that could stand the punishment of the tough, virgin sod... And the products of today 

and tomorrow will find the right bolts and nuts ready for the job .. . because progress in RBGW 

shat fasteners has kept pace with industry’s technical advancements. 

ti] For 100 years, RB&W has been 


better bolts, nuts and allied fasteners. Progress . . . from the 
ptimitive hot header that replaced the blacksmith’s anvil... 
to the first automatic cold header developed by RB& W 

as early as 1847 . . . and on through today’s latest production equipment . . . has been sustained by 

hf generous investments in research and development, equipment and plants . . . That’s why leaders in farm 

ip implements and American industry prefer the RB&W EMPIRE Brand. That’s why they and you will 

y welcome new RB&W refinements now in the making that will help make stronger and better products—faster. 


7 ———— NG T 
, Lgpts..nKine STRON UNE Tings 
) at MAKE AMERICA Srp, 


RUSSELL,BURODSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


Factories at: Port Chester, H.¥., Corsopotia, Pa., Rock Foils, Wi. Salers office: at: 
Phitedetphia, Detroit, Chicago, Chottoncoge, Los Angeles, Portiond. Seottie Duin) 
ators trom coast to coast. The industry's most complete, eosiest-to-wse cotoloe 


THE YOUNGSTOWN 
SHEET & TUBE CO. 
enlists the aid of 


Reg. U.S. Por. Off 


ULTRAVIOLET GERMICIDAL RADIATION SYSTEM 
IN THE BATTLE AGAINST AIRBORNE BACTERIA 


@ Disease germs that ride the dust 
particles always present in air give 
many an employee an enforced 
vacation—at your expense. 


Large organizations, like this for- 
ward looking steel company, whose 
smooth operation depends upon 
the co-ordinated efforts of many 
employees, cannot risk unnecessary 
absenteeism. They find it expedient 
to employ the latest scientific 
method developed to minimize the 
possibility of disastrous cross-infec- 
tion wherever large groups of 
people must work together. 


HYGEAIRE system produces at 
low current cost and accurately dis- 
tributes ultraviolet radiation of such 
wave length that it is lethal to 85% 
of the disease germs that are carried 
by convected air into its scope. Yet, 
when properly installed, in the pat- 
ented HYGEAIRE reflector-fixture 
above eye level, it is entirely harm- 
less to room occupants. 


Check the list below. Somewhere in 
the operations for which you are 
responsible there is a place where 
HYGEAIRE system will save many 
times its cost. 


For substantiation of these claims, write or "phone your 
nearest General Electric Supply Corporation or Graybar 
Electric Company office (located in all principal cities). 


HYGEAIRE SYSTEM PROTECTS wherever psople congregate 


Borracks Dry Cleaning Plants 
Board Rooms Employment. Offices 
Bookkeeping Depts. Executive Offices 
Cofeterias Factories 

Court Rooms Food Processing Plants 
Conference Rooms Hospitals 

Dairies Hotels 

Dormitories Invalid Rooms 


laundries Radio Studios 
lavatories Reception Rooms 
libraries Restaurants 
Municipal Services Sanatoriums 
Nurseries School Rooms 
Packing Plants Tool Rooms 

P ger Coach Waiting Rooms 
Pullmans Wash Rooms 


NEW RAIL LINK 


Navy-built line is Bremerto»'; first : 


: we ee Existing Ro} 
. Now Roilroog 


Olympia 


© BUSINESS 


Unhampered by wartime restrictig 
a new $18,000,000 rail line to P 
Sound Navy Yard at Bremer 
Wash., is nearing completion. 1 
Navy is building the 85-mi. line, g 
the Northern Pacific, with wh 
tracks it connects at Shelton, will 
erate it. It will be Bremerton’s 
all-rail link with the rest of the co 
try; previously all freight had to 
transhipped to ferries at Seattle 
Tacoma. The new line will also se 
the naval ammunition depot jq 
north of Bremerton, and a storage a 
transhipment depot at Bangor. 


on AAF personnel at Douglas, Ar 
from November, 1942, to Februa 
1943. In the Arizona experiments, sv 
drugs prolonged hospitalization. 
e FDA Sounds Warning—The Food 
Drug Administration is opposed to 
of sulfa pills as cold cures and poi 
out that some persons are given hi oul 
fever or skin rash by them, while othe ond 
develop a sensitiveness to the drug ti 
forbids its use later, if necessary in mot 
dangerous illnesses such as pneumon 
or septicemias. 

FDA warns industrialists that 1 
Army personnel involved in the tests 
young and healthy and under strict me 
ical observation during the experimen 
whereas civilians taking the treatme 
may have weak hearts or kidney 3 
ments. At least it is impossible to kee 
a close watch on their reactions. 

FDA admits that there is some « 
dence to show that sulfonamides p 
vent the secondary infections that oft 
follow colds, but no decision has ¥ 
been reached whether the other ns 
are worth this gain. 
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OU know her type. She’s as young 
and eager and alert as she looks. 
she’s impulsive. She’s emotional. 
Right now, she’s under the magic 
nfluence of a story by Edna Ferber, 
pne of many famous authors who 
tite regularly for Cosmopolitan. 
Great writing makes great reading! 
ad great reading stirs the impulses. 
reat reading warms the heart. It in- 


Edna Ferber has inspired her mind— 


+..and now, Campbell, you whip up 


BRON 


creases a girl’s appetite for the pleas- 
ant life. It makes her the good friend 
of all the world around her. 

So now, Campbell Soup, now that 
she’s reading Cosmopolitan’s great 
fiction, the stage is set for your famous 
advertisements! This is the moment 
to put ideas in her head! Make her 
mouth water for your fine Scotch Broth 
before she leaves the dream-world of 


osmopolitan 


GREAT WRITING 


MAKES GREAT READING 


her appetite for soup! 


Edna Ferber! Help her to plan pretty 
dinner parties—beginning with your 
Tomato Soup! Speak to her while 
she’s under the emotional spell of 
Louis Bromfield, Faith Baldwin and 
other great Cosmopolitan writers. 
Emotion makes wars. Emotion 
makes marriages. Emotion makes 
sales. Emotion can move every Camp- 


bell product. 


/ 
Emotion makes Wars 
Emotion makes Marriages 
Emotion makes Sales 


Every Shipment Desenes 
PROTECTION 


BY ACME STEELSTRAP AND 
UNIT-LOAD BANDS 


When you reinforce individual shipping packs and skid- 
loads with Steelstrap . . . and brace them for shipment 
with Unit-Load Bands . . . you have provided the pro- 
tection that delivers your products safely. 


Simply applied and efficient, these Acme products have 
met tests of strength and durability in war times so suc- 
cessfully that in post-war shipping, applications of Steel- 
strap and Unit-Load Bands will be standard practice in 
many more shipping departments. 


Right now, Steelstrap and Unit-Load Bands are fully 
employed in reinforcing and bracing shipping packs of 
every kind which hold vital war materiel and essential 
civilian goods. When that job is done, both products will 
be available to make your post-war shipping packs 
“Bound to Get There.” 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


2828 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


Lights Go Down \ 


But public utilities 50 


promoting use of more jf 
for years, get a break in tha 


WPB enforces brownout 

Electric utilities, which : 
from $40,000,000 to $7 
revenues as a result of t! 
ordered by WPB at the 
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War Mobilization Direct James } easoné 
Byrnes to save scarce fuels used in ponse 
generation, got a real break whe; 
lights-out order was drawn so as ty -. About 
ate for them the least possible enfor, during 1° 
ment problem. f Deten 
@ Reversal of Old Policy—Much of ; Cae 
utility uneasiness over earlier atten; region: 
to darken outdoor advertising, disp\y Pte. 
and decorative lighting was based ~~ 
the fact that electric companies, whi Must | 
for years have been selling their , ODT reg 
tomers on larger use of energy for pp at the rec 
motional purposes, were faced with th ector Ja 
duty of cutting off old customers wari 
they failed to comply. This, indust roups W’ 
leaders foresaw, could create ame ta 
customer relations problem. facilities. 
The brownout order, which be 50 persol 
effective Feb. 1, forbids use of « haslia 
tricity for stipulated purposes but doe we fr 
not forbid utilities from furnishing bureaus. 
Thus the burden of compliance i mail to $ 
the consumer. 37]. I 
@Onus Shifted to WPB-—1)x Washing 
requires utilities to notify consumers davs in ¢ 
known violations. If infraction e Detaile 
tinue, the company must report t quires € 
WPB when it repeats in writing t! name, of 
notice of violation. If WPB cho character 
to act upon the reported violation, ality, at 
will direct the company to pull thd stendan 
offender’s switch and state the con ings; dat 
tions under which service may be : st meet 
stored (normally on a written promis and dur 
not to repeat the violation). tes wi 
Utilities are culpable only if they ioe 40 
conceal material facts or furnish false b “eee 
information. Customers are liable fot Leann 
their own use of electricity. be adequ 
e Where the Ban Applies—SubmeterHy the 
ing and master-metering companics 4 meeting 
well as utilities are covered by the order Group 
which bans these uses of energ\ . 
Outdoor advertising and promotional slpous 
lighting; outdoor display lighting I t agencies. 
required for conducting an outdool gaa. 4 
business; outdoor decorative and ome permit 
mental lighting; show window lighting fected. 
not required for interior illumination; ised OD 
marquee lighting in excess of 60 watts indicatin 
and white-way street lighting in cxcessf Vion. 
of that which municipal authorities conf mrp, 
sider necessary. other th: 
Also forbidden is outdoor sign light iow @ 
ing except directional or identification 
BUSINESS 


ns for fire, police, and traffic control, 
nd signs for pe cae terminals 
nd hospitals and r similar essential 
sublic services certified by local authori- 
es, Doctors and public lodging estab- 
‘chments may have directional or iden- 
Kfcation signs not exceeding 60 watts. 


ODT Cracks Down 


Sets up permit procedure 
or conventions and cancels all 
ceasonal trains to resorts in re- 
ponse to Byrnes’ request. 


About 200 conventions were canceled 
during 1944 largely as a result of Office 
of Defense Transportation appeals. But 


' tall between 5,000 and 8,000 large national 


or regional meetings were held right on 
schedule. That’s w Bind has decided 
to show its teeth (BW —Jan.13’45,p7). 
e Must Get Permits—Under the new 
ODT regulations effective Feb. 1, issued 
at the request of War Mobilization Di- 
rector James F. Byrnes, a committee 
has been set up to pass on requests from 
groups wishing to hold conventions that 
would tax transportation and housing 
facilities. All conventions of more than 
50 persons must get permits. 

Application forms are obtainable in 
hotels, from ODT, and at convention 
bureaus. They may be submitted by 
mail to Secretary Richard Clare, Room 
7321, Interstate Commerce Bldg., 
Washington 25, D. C., not less than 30 
days in advance of proposed dates. 
¢ Detailed Information—The form re- 
quires each organization to state its 
name, Officers, and address; describe the 
character of the meeting; give date, lo- 
cality, and hotels concerned; probable 
attendance; previous pine err of meet- 
ings; date, location, and attendance at 
last meeting; average attendance before 
and during the war; areas that dele- 
gates will come from; steps already 
taken to curtail attendance; reasons why 
a “convention by mail” won’t suffice; 
reason why less than 50 persons won’t 
be adequate; and finally a statement on 
how the war effort would suffer if the 
meeting were canceled. 

Groups affected include industrial, 
business, labor, fraternal, professional, 
religious, civic, social, and governmental 
agencies—not leaving any loopholes. 
*Goes to Hotels—When approved, the 
permit will be sent to the hotels af- 
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A CLARE Cectom-Bute” RELAY 


Insures the Dependability of 
This Electronic Switch 


This Electronic Switch, a product of United Cinephone Corporation, 
Torrington, Conn., has performance characteristics not approached 
by ordinary electro-mechanical relays or switches. 

A tiny current flow... only three micro-amperes... is amplified 
by a modern vacuum tube more than a thousand times. This ampli- 
fied current actuates the Type “‘C” Clare “‘Custom-Built” Relay to 
accomplish the switching of the external load. 

Clare ““Custom-Built’”’ Relays were chosen by the United Cinephone 
Corporation to insure the dependability of this unit in keeping with 
their precise policy of employing only the best materials and work- 
manship. 

Everywhere business executives who are seeking new and modern 
methods of making new products, or improving present models are 
finding in Clare “‘Custom-Built” Relays the reliable answer to their 
relay problems. 

They find this because Clare*“‘custom-building” means designing 
a relay to fit a product... not adapting the product to the limitations 
of fixed-designed relays. 

Every detail of Clare Relays is flexible ... can be arranged to give 
the buyer just the relay best fitted for the job at hand. Clare Relays 
offer the designer a wide choice of mountings, contact ratings, con- 
tact forms, coil windings, closure sequences and pressures. Whatever 
the design or production problem, there is a Clare Relay that will 
give higher efficiency at reduced relay costs. 

Let Clare “‘custom-build” a relay to your specifications. Send for 
the Clare catalog and data book. Address C. P. Clare & Co., 4719 
West Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois. Sales engineers in all 
principal cities. Cable address: CLARELAY. 


= 
CLARE RELAYS 


“CUSTOM-BUILT” Multiple Contact Relays for Electrical, Electronic and Industrial Use 


could crack down on their food ration 
points, heat and fuel allowances, freight 
deliveries, and other facilities. 

Even President Roosevelt’s inaugura- 
tion was affected. Invitations went al- 
most entirely to members of Con 
and other officials in Washington. 

@ Travel Still Gaining—Byrnes pointed 
out that despite the reductions in rail 
equipment (the military use 10% to 
15% of coaches and half the sleepers), 


revenue passenger miles have leaped 
from 22,600,000 in 1939, to 29,000,000 
in 1941, to 53,600,000 in 1942, and to 
about 96,000,000 in 1944. He added 
that military movements in 18 months 
of this sang de totaled 16,000,000 per- 
sons compared with 6,500,000 for a 
corresponding period in the World 
War. ODT reports cancellations of sev- 
eral hundred conventions since Byrnes’ 
action. 


All passen i Y 7. 
passenger trains pro, cing se fi 


sonal service to resorts and acai, ) 
areas were immediately ordered disc, 
tinued by ODT. Excursion tains h,, 
not been allowed since ‘ stember 
1942, without ODT approval, af. 
Mar. | trains on which passeriger oc, | 
pancy didn’t en 35% in Novem 
permission 


will — specia to one. 
ate, although suburban and interyr). 
service is exempt. 


In hearings toward the end of 

last year on a bill to boost the cap- 
italization of the Smaller War Plants 
Corp. from $150,000,000 to $350,- 
000,000 (legislation that finally be- 
came law) SWPC and its chairman, 
Maury Maverick, came under heavy 
fire from eastern and midwestern 
congressmen who charged that the 
— unduly favored the South and 
the West in making loans. 
@ Statistics Now Available—Neither 
side could at that time appeal to 
the record, for accurate figures on 
SWPC’s operations were not avail- 
able. But this week the corporation 
released statistics showin ole each 
state, the total value of its loans 
and leases from Sept. 1, 1942 (when 
SWPC operations really got under 
way), through Dec. 31, 1944. (The 
term “leases” covers tools, machin- 
ery, etc., which SWPC owns, and 
leases to small plants at a nominal 
figure.) 


In the tabulation below, the 
1939 
r—-SWPC Loans —, Output 
and Leases of Small 
Thousands of Plants* 
Dollars % of % of 
(000 omitted) Total Total 
New England 
lh «eons er éaeé $ 4,201 1.6% 0.5% 
i, 500686 976 0.4 0.4 
is, ebb dane Sone 506 0.2 0.3 
ae 8,051 3.2 4.4 
> ara 1,196 0.5 0.9 
rey 2,182 0.9 1.7 
Middle 
Atlantic 
a Wa onsehneos 38,764 15.2 17.4 
Baht a«0s nate 34,105 13.4 5.3 
Pa. 24,321 9.5 8.4 
East North 
Central 
Cam. st. «ise .se SHR 5.0 6.9 
Bee. avwedsecua 3,691 1.4 3.0 
Be. b> dat ewe vey 12,974 5.1 8.3 
Mich 4,918 1.9 4.0 
WEG - « ancredaee 3,613 14 3.0 
West North 
Central 
Minn. baee 2,557 1.0 1.9 


lowa . 


— 


* Establishments employing not more than 250 wage earners 


What States Got How Much From SWPC 


SWPC figures are compared with 
the total value of products manufac- 
tured in 1939 in plants employing 
250 or fewer workers. The two series 
are not strictly comparable for several 
reasons. The 1939 figures (taken 
from the most recent Census of 
Manufactures) are out of date, partic- 
ularly for states having large increases 
or decreases in manufacturing activ- 
ity due to the war. Again, while the 
bulk of small companies assisted by 
SWPC employ fewer than 250 work- 
ers, the corporation will consider 
companies with up to 500, and in 
rare cases even more if the companies 
are in industries such as automobile 
manufacturing which are dominated 
by very large plants. Finally, the 
Census Bureau's figures are based 
on “establishments” which means 
that a small branch plant of a large 
corporation would be _ included. 
SWPC has no truck with these. 
@ South Was Favored—The congres- 


sional complaints are only partially 
1939 
r—SWPC Loans—. Output 
and Leases of Small 
Thousands of Plants* 
Dollars % of % of 
(000 omitted) Tetal Total 
ee, SEL canes u $5,376 2.1% 2.7% 
ee are eee 460 0.2 0.1 
2 ee 247 0.1 0.2 
Se 3 ee 0.6 
, nweecnevies 1,771 0.7 1.0 
South 
_ Atlantic 
SA) na ipteisti ame 86 elltes 0.3 
th antes 1,937 0.8 1.5 
Pha conwees>s 338 0.1 0.2 
i shé'andae ae 383 02 1.1 
ie Eee 782 0.3 0.6 
A a PE ee 1,627 0.6 1.5 
a hesbes ane 306 0.1 0.5 
Mb we dostvetes 6,964 2.7 1.2 
. Seer 9,537 3.7 0.7 
East South 
Central 
Gs dda we cesees 14,294 5.6 1.0 
Te, “wdacdvees 9,081 3.6 1.3 
Sh. ese ieeacds 2,614 1.0 0.9 
ren 3,422 1.3 0.5 


** Less than 0.05% 


borne out by the comparison in the 
table. Of the eight states that re 
ceived more than twice the amount 
of aid that they would seem entitled 
to by the census figures, six are in 
the South—Georgia, Florida, Ken 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and 
Texas (Maverick’s home state). The 
other two are Maine and New Jerse, 
Of the nine receiving less than half 
of what would seem to be their fair 
share on the basis of the census, 
four—Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Nebraska—are in the Middle 
West. But four of the remaining 
five are southern states—Delaware, 
Virginia, and North and South Caro- 
lina. The ninth state is Utah 
The West was definitely not fav- 
ored, as charged. Of the eleven far 
western states, not one got more 
SWPC aid than its census “quota,” 
while the New England and Middle 
Atlantic states—paced by Maine and 
New Jersey—did come off better than 

average. 
1939 


r—SWPC Loans—, Output 


and Leases of Small 
Thousands of Plants* 
Dollars % of % of 
(000 omitted) Total Total 
West South 
Central 
ihe i anes $ 905 0.4% ).4 
ne pa ee 3,078 1.2 | 
Ce. Cncaneeas 2,678 1.0 8 
Wels Sieerdends 17,685 6.9 3 
Mountain 
Bees saisksar. 590 0.2 i) 
Dee? HidS6 ws 6 S08 296 0.1 0 
TW Ses vccccs 121 a 0 
gh he Ea 1,535 0.6 0 
N. M. 153 0.1 0 
pn ee Pe ee 241 0.1 0 
SINR: Vinctonescis « 81 » ies 0.4 
we, -wetenseees — — 0 
Pacific 
Wash. 2,383 0.9 1 
te er Se 1,729 07 
0) eee 8,513 3 (i 
United States.... $255,634 100.0% 100.0 
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F you have no written record of your 
insurance hazards .. . if you are not 
sure just which of these hazards your fire 
and casualty insurance covers .. . if you 
are uncertain whether your insurance is 
adequate for today’s increased values . . . 
you need this free U.S.F. & G. Personal 
Insurance Audit Book! 
You make your own audit. Clear, simply- 
worded, and with each hazard illustrated, 
the new Personal Insurance Audit Book 


psuvance al a 
with this FREE Audit Book! 


is different from any insurance audit you 
have ever seen. It records property value, 
amount of present insurance, amount of 
premium, expiration date, etc., to give 
you your fire and casualty insurance 
picture at a glance. 


To obtain your copy, simply fill out and 
mail the attached coupon. Your Personal 
Insurance Audit Book will be delivered to 
you promptly with our compliments. 
Mail the coupon today! 


U.8. KK «& G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CoO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 


Unrrep States Finetrry & Guaranty Co. 
133 Redwood St., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Please send me a complimentary copy of your new Personal Insurance Audit Book. 


SGHELM 


oe 


oS . 
ree a ~ 

ONE BODY ...OR A FLEET 
Whether your needs call for a single ‘‘stock’’ body, or a 
fleet custom-built to your own requirements . . . we 
welcome your inquiry. 
* INDUSTRIAL TRAILERS 

for any type of portable equipment 

® SALES COACHES 


ned es 
© FLEET TRUCK BODIE 
backed by 4! years manufacturing ‘“‘know-how"’ 


SCHELM BROTHERS, INC. wv. cNc 


jally for your own product 


Gays Sue 


“Tab your pages as | do, 

Give answers promptly on the phone, 

It's easy, quick, with MAK-UR-OWN.” 
GENUINE - ORIGINAL 


MAK-UR-OWN 


Tesot ween ftG uv 8 A 


CELLULOID 


INDEX TABS 


Write, type or print any index, 
slip into MAK-UR-OWN strip, 
cut to length and attach per- 
t. 7 colors, 3 widths; printed 
sets and die-cut tabs 


tasy 
to Use 


tly ina 


4t your stationers 


Max-Ur-Own 
Index Tabs 


Equip every 
desk with 


Breaking the Ice 


Freighters make historic 
trip through Soo Canal with aid 
of new icebreaker. Locks handle 
near-record traffic volume. 


History was made last week when 

four seagoing freighters, just com- 
pleted at Duluth (Minn.) and Superior 
(Wis.) yards, passed through the St. 
Mary’s canal at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
on the first leg of a trip down Lake 
Michigan and the Illinois and Missis- 
sippi rivers to New Orleans. It was the 
first midwinter passage ever made 
through the famous 90-year-old Soo 
locks (cover). 
@ Use Six Diesels—The trip was made 
possible by four Coast Guard icebreak- 
ers, including the new 10,000-hp., $10,- 
000,000 Mackinaw. Built by the Toledo 
Shipbuilding Corp. (BW—Nov.18'44, 
p42), the Mackinaw is said to be the 
most powerful icebreaker afloat—able to 
churn through heavy, solid ice at a 
steady speed of ten knots. The vessel is 
powered by six ten-cylinder Fairbanks- 
Morse diese] engines and has three pro- 
pellers, two in the stern and one in the 
bow. 

The bow propeller, invented by an 
American, Frank E. Kirby, and de- 
veloped by the Russians on the famous 
Baltic and White Sea icebreakers, is a 
key feature of the new cutter, for it 
stirs up the water underneath the ice 
packs and makes them much easier for 
the armored bow to crack. The hull of 
the all-welded vessel is 1% in. thick in 
the ice zone, 1% in. below, and 3 in 
above. 
© Rocks Itself Free—-The Mackinaw is 
fitted with five 16,000-gal. pumps which 
can dump 400 tons of water from fore 
to aft, or from starboard to port, in 24 
minutes. This weight-shifting ability 
enables the Mackinaw literally to rock 
itself free when it becomes lodged in 
the ice, or when the bow slides on top 
of a thick floe. There are two twelve- 
ton cranes on the main deck with which 
the ship can shift the heaviest lake 
buoys and perform salvage operations. 

Probably the Mackinaw could keep 
the Soo open all winter if an emergency 
arose, but ordinarily in the normal 
shipping season the canal handles suf- 
ficient grain, ore, and other traditional 
lake commodities to tide over the win- 
ter. But if steel output continues at 
or near capacity, the Mackinaw may 
come in handy to open shipping early 
next spring, and avert an iron-ore short- 
age. 

The Lakes shipping season normally 
begins in April and ends around Dec. 
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1, when insurance rates | 
hibitive due to the hazar 
navigation. Earliest openings jy 
tory were Mar. 26, 1942, Apr 
1902. Latest openings were \fyy ), 
1885, and May 2, 1936. ' 
@ Handles Big Volume—The 809 , 
has been called the bottle: 
times the jugular vein, of ( 
transportation. Through it 
of the iron ore consumed by | 
steel industry, in addition to 
limestone, lumber, and other \ ita] tah q 
rials. It can handle as much eicht : 
eight montlis as the Panama, § 1e2, * 
Kiel canals combined ever handled jp 
prewar year. 4 

After Pearl Harbor elaborate pre, 
tions were taken for its safety. 7, 
garrison at nearby Fort Brad, 
time only a few hundred men—\ 
creased to several thousand. Antia 
guns were installed and barrage ba 
filled the skies. An elaborate syst 
airplane spotting, embracing a ae 
portion of Canada and the Lakes regio, 
was centralized at Fort Brady, and + 


N peace. fim 
1. How 
througl 


emo 


2. How 


in any 


In Mackinac Straits, three freighters 
trail the wake of the icebreaker Mack- 
inaw, which wins a test of strength 
over ice of the Great Lakes. 


3. What 
ness? V 
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1. How do our far-flung convoys find their way 
through thousands of miles of trackless seas? 


2. How can an oil-well drill be steered through rock 
in any desired direction a mile underground? 


3. What guides airplane pilots through fog and dark- 
ness? What holds the plane on course with no hand 
on the controls? 


This mysterious wheel makes 
all these things possible 


This mysterious wheel is a gy- 
rescope. 

When set in motion, it constantly 
maintains a fixed position in space 
. «+ pointing straight as an arrow 
in whatever direction it is set. 


It gives man a sort of sixth sense 
—a sense of direction that frees 
him from dependence upon land- 
marks. It has made possible the 
development of devices so uncanny 
that it’s hard to believe your eyes 
when you see them in operation. 


These devices are comparatively 
new. It was only 33 years ago that 
Sperry made a successful test of 
the first Sperry Gyro-Compass. 
This compass greatly improved 
the accuracy of navigation because 
it points to true north, 


Sperry, a firm of creative en- 
gineers whose chief interests lie in 
solving new and difficult technical 
problems, continued to experiment 
with the gyroscope. The result was 
the development of a large num- 


ber of tools for war and peace — 


based on the gyroscope. 


For example, the gyroscopic 
devices which solve the problems 
stated under the pictures, were all 
invented by Sperry. 


1. The Sperry Gyro - Compass 
guides precious American 
convoys to port. 


2.A gyroscopic device —invent- 
ed by Sperry—enables men 
to control oil-well drills a 
mile underground. (You can 


start drilling an oil well on 
shore and tap oil half a mile 
out to sea.) 


3. The Sperry Directional Gyro 
and the Gyro-Horizon help 
guide our pilots through fog 
and darkness. The Sperry 
Automatic Gyropilot relieves 
the human pilot, holding the 
plane on its course with no 
hand on the controls. 


These are but a few of the many 
uses of the gyroscope... most of 
which have been pioneered by 
Sperry. 

At present, naturally, we are 
concentrating on the uses of the 
gyroscope as a tool of war... just 
as our work with hydraulics and 
electronics is now devoted to war 
uses. After the war, we shall re- 
sume the production of gyroscopic, 
hydraulic, and electronic equip- 
ment which will serve an America 
at peace. 


* Let's All Back the Attack! * 
Buy More Bonds 


CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


FORD INSTRUMENT CO., INC 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO., INC. 
VICKERS, INC. 
Waterbury Too! Division, VICKERS, INC 
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Th OE. Pee ee see oe 


and not only wire rope feels the rub when the coal situation 
becomes tight. It’s felt by our armed forces . . . by industry, 
public, mine operator, worker. But we can see our way 
through if everybody will practice conservation and cooperation. 


% As the mine above has done, you'll find Yellow Strand 

Preformed Wire Rope a big help in the steep pull and the 

long pull. And if you have lifts to make, team the rope with 

Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. Each of these mainstays 
has flexibility, toughness and endurance. Together they 

promote smooth-running operations . . . increased safety . . . 
sustained, low-cost production. Remember the name: 

Yellow Strand. Remember the patented constructions: 

Preformed Wire Rope and Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


CAR BUYERS BALK 


Additional light is thrown o, | 
the question, “What price thy | 

stwar automobile?” (B\\_s,. | 
30’44,p19), by a survey showin, © 
that 76.7% of the nation’s « 
owners will not buy new cars ; 
the price is 25% to 30% highe, 
than prewar. The survey, cop. 14 
ducted by R. L. Polk & Co., oy. J 
ered some 30,000 car owners ang 
10,000 dealers, representing ever | 
make and model on the market 
@ Other replies by owners ind. B 
cate that 62.8% plan to buy new BF 
cars either the first or the secong |p 
year they become available. Less 
than half plan definitely to buy 
the same make they now own, but | 
many are still undecided—on\ 
11.2% are sure they'll buy some 
other make. 
@ Disagreeing with their custom. 
ers, 53.4% of the dealers think a 
25%-30% price increase will have 
little or no effect on the market. | 
More than 97% think reissued 
1942 models will sell, while 61% 
believe there will be big demand 
for them. 
@ So far as expansion is concerned, 
84% of the dealers expect to in- 
crease their service facilities and 
56% will expand their used-car 
departments. More than 38% 
will be interested in adding new 
lines of merchandise to augment 
their revenue from automotive 
sales. Home appliances, radios, 
and airplanes are the sidelines 
most desired. 


huge airports, costing several million 
dollars, were built within 40 miles of 
the Soo. 

Construction was started on sever 
big ore docks at Escanaba, Mich., t 
provide an alternate route for move 
ment of ore and other freight from the 
Lake Superior region in case the lock 
should be put out of commission (BW- 
Aug.15’42,p18). 
© Restrictions Lifted—By the spring 0! 
1943, however, the government decided 
that the danger of enemy attack had 
passed. The Escanaba project wa 
abandoned, the barrage balloons cam 
down, the airports were evacuated, anc 
the troops largely moved out, leaving 
defense of the Soo to the Coast Guar 
and a small force of military police 3 
Fort Brady. 

Censorship was also relaxed, and de 
tailed figures on the volume of traffic on 
the canal have just been released fo: 
the first time since Pearl Harbor. Last 
year a near-record 117,000,000 tons o! 
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Millions of grassy acres in the Gulf South grow uncounted livestock 
that helps make the American the best-fed fighting man in the world. For here, 
they say, is “where the cow was born.” 7 + The nation depends on the Gulf 
South Cradle of Victory for muscle-meat and multiplied by-products of the 
cattle industry. After V-day, the meat processor and packer who want to 
build closer to the center of supply will look to the Gulf South. 


ITS RESOURCES, ITS MANPOWER, 
ITS PRODUCTION ARE ALL 
DEDICATED TO VICTORY 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gas transmission company dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements throughout the Gulf South. 
FOR TEXAS—Mail received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA—Maoil received 
@ Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA—Mail received at Jackson, Miss. 


freight passed through the locks, com- 
pared with 115,851,903 in 1943, and 
the all-time high of 120,199,479 in 
1942. Largest portion of this was iron 
ore from the famed Mesabi range and 
other mines in the Superior region, 
amounting to 82,000,000 tons in 1944. 
In 1943 the iron ore tonnage was 85,- 
583,376; in 1942 it was 94,326,578. 
@An Act of Congress—Prior to con- 
struction of the first lock, goods moving 
between Lakes Huron and Superior had 
to be unloaded from ships, portaged 
overland for a mile, and reloaded on 
other ships. In 1852, Congress appro- 
priated to the state of Michigan a 
400-ft. right of way through the U. S. 
military reservation at Sault Ste. Marie, 
and a 750,000-acre land grant to pay 
for construction of the first canal. 
Ground was broken in 1853, and the 
original canal was completed 224 
months later, in 1855. Wath two lifts 
of 9 ft. each, it was 350 ft. long, 70. ft. 
wide, and had a minimum depth of 114 
ft. The cost was just short of $1,000,000. 
However, the state collected almost 
that much in charges before the gov- 
ernment took it over and made it toll- 
free in 1881. In addition, the build- 
ing company made several millions from 
the sale of the land grant, which in- 
cluded some of the richest iron and 
copper sources in upper Michigan, 
notably the site of the famous Calumet 


& Hecla mine in the Keweenaw penin- 
sula. 

@ Lock Replaced—The second lock, 
called the Weitzel lock, was completed 
in 1881 at a cost of $983,335. It was 
515 ft. long and 80 ft. wide in the 
chamber, but the width narrowed to 60 
ft. at the gates. ‘I’his made it too small 
for most 20th century vessels, and it 
was abandoned in 1918. 

The first of the existing locks, the 
Poe lock, was opened in 1896, replac- 
ing the original lock. It was 800 ft. 
long and 100 ft. wide, at that time the 
largest lock in the world, and cost 
$2,837,337. In 1914 and 1919 the 
Davis and Sabin locks (cost, $4,680,700) 
were opened. 

@ Record Construction—The pride of 
the Soo, however, is the McArthur lock 
(BW—Jul.10’43,p24). Started in mid- 
1942 on the site of the old Weitzel lock 
to increase the canal’s capacity to trans- 
port war-vital materials, it was com- 
pleted in July, 1943, in the record time 
of only 13 months. It is about 800 ft. 
long, and 80 ft. wide, and cost in the 
neighborhood of $14,000,000. Although 
the maximum draft of any vessel now 
— on the Great Lakes is 25 ft., 

e McArthur was built with a mini- 
mum depth of 30 ft. in order to accom- 
modate oceangoing vessels when and if 
the controversial St. Lawrence seaway is 
completed. 


RATIONING BENEFITS WORKERS AND BOSS 


An armed guard operates a war plant’s cigarette vending machine for the pur- 
chasers, in administering an industrial version of rationing the smokes. Under 
the new setup at Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Newark, Ohio, each of the 
3,000 workers has a ration card which is punched for every purchase. The sys- 
tem is operated by an employee club which divides the firm’s weekly cigarette 
allotment by the number of workers to determine individual shares. Thus 
inequitable distribution and production time losses at the machine are avoided. 
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Cigarette Hope 


Voluntary rationing play f 
may curb black market Saley 
but card-punching plan won) 
help average smoker much, 


The cigarette-starved pu was oi 
fered a glimmer of hope t! " 
the informal, voluntary rati 
set up by the National Assn. of Tobie 
Distributors—but it was on 
glimmer. 

@ May Curb Bootleggers—Thicre are », 
illusions about the effectiveness of » 
industry-sponsored plan, which lac 
penalties for violations and his no ¢, 
forcement provisions. The most «, 
pected of the “rationing” plan is thy 
it will curb black market sales and x. 
store to regular distributors some of the 
patronage they have lost to bootl 
operators. 7 

Within two weeks the association 
hopes to provide 2,500  distributo; 
members with ration cards (no state. 
ment was made as to where the pape 
for the millions of cards would com 
from) which they will offer to thei 
1,250,000 retail dealers. The plan wa 
cleared with OPA, but the agency j 
not sponsoring it. 
@A Mutual Pledge—The cards, to b 
signed by the dealer, will carry a state. 
ment that the holder “is entitled to 
purchase cigarettes at OPA ceiling 
prices when and if we have cigarettes 
im stock. . . . We reserve the right to 
allocate our supplies on a basis which 
we believe to be fair to all our patrons.” 
The holder of the card signs a state. 
ment that he holds no other cigarette 
ration card. 

The plan does not include sales out- 
lets at railroad stations or other low 
tions obviously serving transients. Nor 
does it include chain stores who buy 
directly from manufacturers; however, 
chains have been invited to participate. 
@ Complaints Voiced—How much co 
operation dealers. will give the rationing 
program is unknown, of course, but 
some of them apparently don’t want to 
be “saved” by the distributors. Signif- 
cantly, the phe was promptly attacked 
by the National Assn. of Retail Drug 
gists, which complained that if distrib 
utors would give retailers a fair break, 
retailers would take care of customers 
O.K. 

The association estimates cigarette 
smokers cannot expect more than 15 
smokes daily in 1945. 

At the press conference announcing 
the ration plan, reporters each got 4 
carton of Old Golds—no ration cards 
required. 
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otton Mills Lag 


Army demands big increase 


cotton duck output as needs 
xceed expectation. Factories 


re hit by absenteeism. 


America’s cotton duck problem, 
ck affilhich the Army dumped into the lap of 
He southeastern states, with Georgia 
bearing the brunt of the burden, is still 


ritical. 


Output Lags-When the Army 
ealized that its overseas supplies were 


jiminishing more rapidly than antici- 
nated, because of heavier fighting in 
both theaters, it turned to southern 


i 
at 


t e-fmmills where there was already a deficit 
that fin production. For example, to meet 
d wM/Armmy and Navy requirements 82,000,- 

00 yd. of duck and duck substitutes 


ure needed this month to go into 300- 
\dd items; estimated production for Jan- 
uary is 65,000,000 yd., about 79% of 
he requirements. 

Contributing to the lagging produc- 
tion is shortage of labor and raw mate- 
rials, but the principal cause is ab- 
sentecism among the mill workers. 
¢ Fewer on Payrolls—In the first quar- 
ter of 1943 there were 20,300 workers 
on the first shift in cotton duck mills, 
18,600 workers on the second shift, 
13,500 on the third shift. In third 
quarter of 1944 the corresponding fig- 
ures were 17,600, 14,500, 5,100. An 
absenteeism study of 46 duck mills, 
mostly in the South for last October 
(considered a representative month be- 
cause of no major holidays), showed ay- 
erage absenteeism of 8.3%. Rate for 14 
mills was 10% or higher. 

As a tonic to home-front workers and 
to increase production, the Army last 
month started granting special 90-day 
furloughs to soldiers with previous cot- 
ton mill experience and sent them to 
the mills to work alongside civilians 
(BW—Jan.13’45,p45). Last week more 
than 670 soldiers from all parts of the 
country were working in 54 mills in 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 


if: Louisiana, and Texas. Eventually 1,000 
edj™@ men are expected to be released by the 
i¢ @ Army to 75 southeastern mills. 

i @ ¢ Up to Civilians—In the long run, how- 


ever, Army officials explain, civilian 
workers must be depended on for the 
required increase of cotton yardage. 
They impressed the workers with the 
fact that since D-Day, and more partic- 
ularly since the start of the Germans’ 
offensive on the Belgian front, supply 
losses to the Germans have been much 
heavier than military leaders anticipated. 
German destruction of suitable billets 
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Wherever the demands of the job include protection for 
the worker’s head against hazards of falling objects, blows 
and hard knocks in general, M.S.A. Skullgards reign 
supreme... industry’s most popular work hats, with safety 
and comfort proved by years of performance throughout 
the world. The latest Skullgard Bulletin fully describes 
this modern head protection, in types and styles for every 
job and preference. Write for your copy! 


Note these outstanding features: 


LAMINATED BAKELITE .. . HIGH PRESSURE MOLDED... 
HARD, SMOOTH, TOUGH . . . CAN’T SOFTEN, SWELL OR 
DETERIORATE FROM EXPOSURE TO WATER, OIL, OR 
ACIDS .. . HIGH DIELECTRIC STRENGTH .. . TREMENDOUS 
RESISTANCE TO FRACTURE ... LIGHT IN WEIGHT... 
COMFORTABLE AS AN OLD FELT HAT. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 
Braddock, Thomas and Meade Streets 


PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


How much cotton duck the Army needs to outfit just one soldier is displayed 
by a sergeant in full battle kit. Take away all of his duck items and the sergeant 
would be kneeling in his underwear, holding a few bits of metal and wood. 


and warehouses in northwest Europe 
made the need more acute. And be- 
cause of the extreme weather in the 
Pacific, where the war is ahead of sched- 
ule, all duck material must be replaced 
every three to six weeks. 

Cotton duck requirements began to 

step up in January of last year, increased 
fairly steadily until the really big boost 
came in August-September, when Gen. 
Eisenhower found out extent of Ger- 
man destruction. And there were sub- 
sequent increases throughout the fall, 
particularly mid-October and mid- 
December, but WPB doesn’t know why 
the Army waited so long to demand 
the big boost in production. 
e Shortage of Tents—In October, less 
than two weeks’ requirements were on 
hand in warehouses. On Dec. 15, pro- 
duction was meeting only 43% yo 
quirements. In November Eisenhower 
had appealed for additional housing for 
600,000 troops and prisoners of war. 
Biggest unmet demand apparently is for 
re. veers squad tents, needed in all 
theaters; 1944 stated requirements for 
this item were 501,000 tents, but pro- 
duction was 257,000. 

With this in view the Army says that 
production must be stepped up 50% 
or in 90 days some 1,370,000 over- 
seas troops will be without shelter tents, 
and 50% of the Army supplies subject 
to deterioration from the An ments will 
be without tarpaulins to cover them. 
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e Some Improvement—As a result of the 
preachments of the 49 Army officers 
some mills already have reported a vast 
improvement in absenteeism, and cot- 
ton duck production has increased more 
than 1,000,000 yd. a week. But the 
1945 over-all requirement for military 
and domestic use and for export is 1,- 
015,000,000 yd., while the present 
annual rate ot production is estimated 
at only 800,000,000 yd. 

© Stops Chenille Output—Under a War 
Production Board order the Army this 
week acquired large quantities of cotton 
yarn for the duck mills. Hardest hit, 
er was Dalton, Ga., a chenille 
manufacturing center in which WPB 
halted manufacturing of all chenille 
products, including bedspreads, | gar- 
ments, and toys. The WPB’s order, 
effective Jan. 15, restricted the use of 
yam in tufting, shag, or chenille fabrics 
or products for an indefinite period, and 
directed all bedspread plants with in- 
ventories of yarn after that date to sell it 
to duck mills. 

The Smaller War Plants Corp. now 

is working with some of the manufac- 
turers in an effort to aid them in con- 
verting to war production. 
@ Workers Transfer—When the Jan. 15 
order went into effect between 3,500 
and 4,000 workers in a 40-mile radius 
of Dalton were thrown out of work, 
but efforts are being made to place many 
of the workers in cotton mills. 


Air Rate SqueezJ 


2 
American’s fare cut is oy | , 
first, while CAB takes off 
inquiries looking to reducing of 
in mail pay and express rate 


American Airlines’ proposal 
nounced last week to cut al! passenoi 
fares 64% is only one move in) an acy, 
the-board shakedown in the airline ys, 
structure. Announcement by United 4, 
Lines of a 10% cut, with 5° more 
round trip tickets, government try, 
and volume travel plan card 
promptly. 

@ The Background—Here is \ hiat wer 
before: Months ago the airlines loppy 
10% off their fares, to compensate {y 
withdrawal of the 15% return trip ¢ 
count, and of a similar discount ; 
holders of airline credit cards 

At the year-end, United announce: 
it would cut passenger fares again, \ th 
in 60 days (BW—Dec.30°44,p70). Thy 
cut materialized this week. 


TOlowed 


Then the Civil Aeronautics Boar 
ordered the Big Four (United, Ame 
can, T'WA, and Eastern) to show 


why their mail rates should not bc 
almost in half—from 60¢ to 32¢ per to 
mile (BW—Jan.13’45,p52). Under t 
show-cause system, CAB’s 32¢ 
bargaining point to go up from 
@ Others Will Follow—It was a for. 
gone conclusion that several operator 
especially transcontinental competi 
would follow United in trimming 
senger fares. American was first and 
others were expected momentarily. 
Most informed persons assume that 
United, at least, saw the board’s mai: 
rate order coming and hoped that it 
passenger rate cut would forestall it 
But the board had put a joker in it 
order to the effect that an attempt wil 
be made to determine the cost of air 
mail service alone. There is some spec 
lation that the postoffice called for segre- 
gation of costs, to make sure it does not 
subsidize passenger carrying any longer 
Air-mail rate cuts can be met on 
heavy routes by the use of stripped 
down equipment, already begun by 
United and American, but dispatch of 
mail on passenger planes will always be 
essential to smaller communities. 
Coincident with the show-cause order 
on mail pay, CAB instituted a ger 
eral investigation into all phases of ail 
express and freight. Mail, cargo, and 
passenger services are economically i0- 
tegrated, and their cost demarcation will 
be measured by skill in accounting. 
e Nonscheduled Services—F urther com- 
plications loom ahead. Nonscheduled 
air operators, when they can get alr 
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HE storage battery power needs of all in- 

dustries, have tremendously increased in 
recent years. In both motive power and sta- 
tionary types of batteries the call today is for 
high capacity, greater efficiency, longer life, 
lower cost. And on every count, Philco bat- 
tery engineering has set the pace in providing 
these modern needs. 


The New PHILCO “Thirty” 
Proving again, that you get it first with 
Philco—a sensational new motive power bat- 


FLOTE IN STEEL GLASS 


FLOTE IN RUBBER 


For 50 Years 
a Leader In 
industrial Storage 
Battery Development 


tery has just been announced, called the Philco 
“Thirty”, with 30% Jonger life! Developed as 
a post-war product, even now this great new 
Philco Battery is available in certain types and 
limited quantities for electric industrial trucks. 


Let us send you catalogs of the new Philco 
“Thirty” and other modern Philco Industrial 
Storage Batteries for your specialized needs. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 
Storage Battery Division, Trenton 7, N. J. 


FLOTE IN VITRABLOC 


Why Stainless 


for typewriter parts? 


Tough Problem + Stainless Steel = Product Improvement 


gi There are good rea- 
——w sons why Stainless 
“3 is used for typewriter 
space bars, key rims and other 
vital parts. In addition to its 
natural beauty and resistance to 
corrosion, this Stainless reduces 
costs and speeds fabrication. 


For example in making the key 
rims shown above, the manu- 
facturer switched from non- 
ferrous metals to Carpenter 
Stainless No. 6 (Type 430). 
Here are the results that were 
obtained: 


Faster and more economical 
manufacture of the part be- 
cause Carpenter supplied close 
tolerance Stainless Strip in 


long coils; a saving in the initial 
cost of the metal because 
Stainless made possible a 12% 
saving in weight; less costly ball 
burnishing to bring out the 
gleaming finish on the part. 


Such results are common when 
uniform, easy-working Carpenter 
Stainless Strip is used. Re- 
member this when you are plan- 
ning your new or redesigned 
products: you can get all the 
advantages of Stainless at less 
cost by using Carpenter 
Stainless Steels. 


For further help in applying 
these versatile Stainless Steels 
in your future products, call in 
your nearby Carpenter repre- 
sentative today. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


( arpenter 
) == 
STAINLESS STEELS sa 


BRANCHES AT 


™ Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia 


for 


<a 


planes, will mushroom ey< 
far the board, although it h 
has not certificated, or res 
economically. They need « 
with safety rules. They cam 
schedules, but they can g: 
where they choose. 

The board has set an expk 
ing on the entire nonschedu r 
picture for early in March W 
Pogue, CAB chairman, recen'|\ se ; 
industry a-buzz by suggesting that , 
scheduled services be tried ; 
great many certificated fe: 
which might go in the x 
heavily on mail subsidy for ister 

These nonscheduled, or fixed-hss 
operators, as they are irrelevai ri 


| can cut passenger and cargo rates to #, 


quick, bleed much cargo and some py 
senger traffic from the established 3; 
lines. 


Drive for Lumber 


As WPB predicts nationa 
shortage of 18%, NWLB calls; 
meeting on manpower needs in 
Northwest; unions attack pay, 


Confronted with WPB estimat 
that the country’s lumber supply wil 
be 18% below requirements in the first 
quarter of 1945, the important Pacific 
Northwest producing region is full of 
arguments over reasons for declining 
output. Everyone in the northwestem 
industry agrees that the area has fey 
troubles that more manpower wouldn't 
cure, but inside that agreement there i 
a bitter argument over specific deta 
e Two Points of View—Logging and 
mill operators say that declines recorded 
since last winter are to be blamed main! 
on manpower shortages, secondarily or 
lack of new equipment, parts, and truck 
tires. 

Union leaders charge that there i 

the factor of inefficient utilization of 
workers—that the area’s 100,000-odd 
laborers, denied more pay (BW —Sep.| 
'44,p100), generally are not employed 
the full 48-hour week decreed for essen- 
tial industry. 
@ NWLB to Investigate—Pressed 
A.F.L.’s Northwestern Council of Lum- 
ber & Sawmill Workers, the National 
War Labor Board has ordered a meet: 
ing to consider manpower problems 
This will be held in Portland, probabh 
early next month. 

Meanwhile, C.I.0.’s International 
Woodworkers of America plans to ask 
for a wage boost beyond limits of the 
Little Steel formula by way of the 
stabilization loophole which permits 
such grants in “rare and unusual” cases 
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lt never quite 
came to this... 


and it may never 
come to this, but... 


When wartime conditions begin to ease in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, we hope to be able to offer our 
guests the exact accommodations they may desire, 
whenever they may require them. 


For that matter, right now we believe you'll 
agree we're doing a remarkable job of accommodat- 
ing our guests despite the handicaps with which 


we're faced. 


We're still providing our comfortable rooms with 
their famous beds. And, even during the worst 
man-power shortages, we have always maintained 
the really important, helpful Hotel Pennsylvania 
services our guests have every right to expect of us. 


Of course, until victory brings with it the oppor- 
tunity to extend an even fuller measure of hospi- 
tality to our many guests, all those who serve you 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania will appreciate your 
continued thoughtful attention to... 


Making reservations in advance 


Informing us of your hour of arrival 
and day of departure 


Cancelling unwanted rooms promptly. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 


NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 


MEYERCORD 
DECALS 


“BuLs EVE 


in low cost LASTING IDENTIFICATION 


Your postwar product deserves a fine 
trademark...a lasting form of identifi- 
cation that tells ‘“‘who made it’’ for the 
life of the product. Meyercord Decals 
provide the ideal trademark or name- 
plate. They’re durable, washable, and 
resistant to acid, vibration and temper- 
ature extremes. Any size, colors or de- 
sign can be applied at fast production 
line speed. No rivets, bolts or screws ' 
required. Meyercord adhesion methods 
permit fast Decal application to any 
commercial surface. Free designing 
service. Address Department 2-1. 


THE MEYERCORD CO--- 


5323 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


| However, the labor leaders feel the; 


when necessary for effective p:osecys, 
of the war. 
e How Output Has Falle: 
country as a whole, WPB figi :es ecg, 
a decline in lumber producti: jy 
month since August. The \orthyes 
however, has its own pattern 
with year-earlier levels, the f 
of 1944 showed a 22% jum 
(due to favorable winter we: 
the three succeeding quarters ye, 
down 8%, 12%, and 10%, r tively fal 
The unions, successful in gettin. ft 
travel-time pay for woods wo: BV ie 
—Dec.9’44,p102), figure this g:ant y 
help to hold loggers on the One i 
phase of the problem is keeping a stead, 
supply of logs flowing to the mil 


three-time unsuccessful drive to breach 
the Little Steel line of 90¢ an hour; 
much more important. 

@ Pay the Solution?—Employers. on th 
other hand, doubt that any further 
crease in wages is likely to lure me 
from easier war jobs in urban areas. 


Finance Lesson 


Details of Omaha power 
deal reveal complex pattern of 
high finance in which public 
power district aided. 


Additional lessons in Omaha’s pos: 

graduate course in high finance—the 
deal for purchase of Nebraska Power 
Co. and its ultimate transfer to a pub 
lic agency (BW —Jan.6’45,p58)—contin- 
ued this week to provide textbook ma 
terial. 
@ Only One Bidder—Another flurry of 
lawsuits was blamed by A. R. Miller, 
president of the Loup River Public 
Power District, with discouraging all 
but one group of investors from bidding 
on $15,600,000 worth of bonds offered 
in the complex financing. 

And a group of Omaha citizens, con- 
posing the newly formed Citizens’ Con: 
mittee to Keep Control in Omaha, lined 
up with Mayor Dan Butler to fight the 
deal between a group of Nebraskan: 
and American Power & Light Co. o 
the grounds that the city could sax 
money by acquiring the property | 
condemnation. 

@ Holding Company Deal—The new 
maneuvers had this background: 

When the Securities & Exchange 
Commission directed American Power 
& Light to shed some of its holdings, 
the order was the signal for investor 
and promoters—notably Guy C. Myer 


Pal 


ia) 


—~— 7 7.700 Dd —= = 0 SS” 


of New York—to go into action. \e 
braska Power, serving Omaha and \ici0- 
ity, was the last privately owned powet 
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"= wORK HORS 
And GMC Has Sent More Tha 


When a high-ranking Army Officer re- 
cently referred to the GMC 214-ton “‘six- 
by-six” military truck as the“‘ Work horse 
of the War,” no name was ever more ap- 
propriately applied. 


It works for the Artillery pulling guns 
and carrying ammunition. It helps the En- 
gineers repair roads, bridges and damaged 
defenses. It works for the Signal Corps 
carrying poles and wire and radio equip- 
ment. It helps Ordnance repair tanks and 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION |. 


trucks and arms of all types. It works for 
the Transportation and Quartermaster 
Corps transporting the tons of equipment 
and supplies it takes to keep an Army on 
the offensive. It performs equally es- 
sential service for the Navy, the Marines, 
the Air Forces and the Coast Guard. 


Is it any wonder, then, that our military 
forces have already requested and received 
more than 450,000 GMCs... that thousands 
more are going into Service each month! 


GENERAL MOTORS 


E"of WORLD WAR I 
n 450,000 Into The Service 


Acme News photo shows 
a convoy of GMC trucks 
carrying cargoes that car- 
ried the fight to Hitler 


* * * * * * 


In addition to being one of the 
largest producers of 
vehicles, GMC is also building 
many commercial! trucks for es 


military 


sential users. If you are eligible 
for a new truck, your GM‘ 
dealer will gladly help you 4&il! 
out an application. Remember, 
too, that GMC is headquarters 
for the original truck-saving Pre 
ventive Maintenance Service 


\% ‘a 


\Y INVEST IN VICTORY... 
\ BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


system in Nebraska, where p 
ership had spread under th 
ship of the late Sen. George \\ 
Hence it was natural that Om 
consider buying the property 
@ Commission Blocked—Aft 
pulling and hauling, the Neb: 
lature adopted a law creat 
Peoples Power Commission 
powering it to acquire the 
for Omaha. But the commissio 
were quickly tied by an injun 
tained by Nebraska Power Co 
With the commission unab 
Myers moved inconspicuous; 


ch 


att 
sul 


the 


Ta» 


picture. A corporation was join re) 
formed under Nebraska law-t . 

tral West Irrigation Co. Inco alderr 
included members of the 4 

Peoples Power Commission. e and P 

Suddenly on one day last Dx 

the irrigation company announ = 
it had bought all of American | H st <n . 
Light’s holding of common stock in \ 3 _ sean 
braska Power for $14,175,000 ai ‘ a 
the property would soon be turn : ri ae 
to a public Nebraska agency fo: o “ 


tion as a public utility (BW—Dec. ¥ 
’44,p74). , soa 


@ Loup River Helps—Omaha ; ee 
but when it recovered from the s penne 
people began to ask where the mon —- 51 
came from. The incorporators of the Wikese 
irrigation company—which by now hal civic at 
changed its name to the Omaha Elect: against 
Only from Ampco Committee, Inc. were substantial and Wys 
can you act oll of prosperous professional and _ business a. 
you men. Even so they couldn’t talk in te: 8 r 
these services and of $14,175,000. - nishers 
benefits: a The mystery was soon cleared up or oe 
: a4 4 :  . centra 
Distinctive properties -- one of 8 big reasons Since 1939, Nebraska Power Co. hiad a CLO. 
of resistance to wear, im- wholesale power agreement with Loup e Utili 
pact, fatigue, corrosion. why you can depend on River Public Power District. This agree- wea 
: : ment was suspended, and Nebraska lens § 
A series of engineered Cisien aie i a rt aie plans f 
alloys — with physical AMPCO METAL PARTS ower made a new interchange powe beside f 
properties to fit your contract with the Omaha Electric Com- argues 
application. 3 : k mittee, Inc., whereby Nebraska Power the Lo 
Cicily ceasoslentall Quality control is one of the main features leased to the committee a transmission perous 
wality control to ho ; . ’ 
chose - lence wishie that set Ampco apart from ordinary sources substation outside Omaha, and other cat. wi 
nessety Malin. of bronze—that assure you of an engineer- property. ‘vue 
<n ed alloy unvarying in its properties today, The new agreement also provided for advance 
Divessiied production next month, or a year from now, This uni- the interchange of power between the mittee 
i cyclins yew formity is important when performance of _ | committee and Nebraska Power and which 
commonly used metal- your equipment depends on material that obligated the committee to supply \ ville A 
working processes. always meets xe scangonn specifications. braska Power with all its power requir The 
my ° Ampco’s laboratory control — a long- ments for defined areas. For this, N also tie 
Engineering and pro- established feature of Ampco service — is braska Power was to pay the committee, = 
duction “know-how” to : . , “page men 1 
give you a practical carried out by the largest corps of techni- as a readiness-to-serve charge, $] 34,275 with t 
manufacturing program. cians in the bronze alloy field. a month for 13 years. lentes 
’ ; Am coducti @ Loup Funds Used—Omaha Elect ul.8"4. 
A nation-wide organi- ee 8 also offers you the genet ear Committee then assigned this contract jul - 
zation of field engineers know-how” to produce to a standard. , Rive BEM dee ee, fond micipa 
to assist you, * Utilize the exceptional properties of - 1c 90.002 aged. rtctedsgpaates e War 
ee F Ampco Metal in your post-war products ecb: “| meg ; a age ory “r the ald 
f coment | gc coe oe t —it pays! Send us your prints for helpful ance of its obligations. Out o purcha 
ormance in hundreds : : money the committee bought the Ne- r 
of leadin ak f suggestions. Ask for bulletins, ; gnc Kentuc 
: —— braska common stock, and paid, or is 
equipment. Dept. BW-1 = ®.. r paid, many 
to pay, Myers $531,000 for services and upon t 
A national reputation — expenses as fiscal agent. larize { 
on ner Seon Specialists in en- The committee-Loup River contract Wy 
ee ee eee j Fs tnahing may be canceled by the committee at 
cree a ae BUSINE 
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times, and provides that in cvent 
unittee’s mterests are acquired 

. publie agency, such agency shall 
‘red to repay to Loup River only 
» money as will, together with 

previously received by Loup River 
ent of the readiness-to-serve 
under the power contract, be 
it to redeem Loup River bonds 
utstanding. 


Tax Cut Fought 


Louisville business groups 
join opposition to move by city 
aldermen to balk postwar fund 
and purchase of utility. 


Louisville, Ky., is witnessing a rarc 
political-economic event—substantial op- 

position by taxpayers to a proposed re- 
duction in taxes. 
e Merchants Join Protest—When, 
shortly before the Christmas holiday, 
the Louisville board of aldermen pro- 
| posed a reduction of the city tax rate 
from $2.40 to $2.30 per $100 assessed 
valuation, groups of prominent citizens 
descended on city hall protesting loudly 
and pledging their support to Mayor 
Wilson Wyatt, who had appealed to 
civic and social groups to back his fight 
against the lower rate. 

Wyatt has such outstanding local 
groups on his side as the Home Fur- 
nishers Assn., Retail Merchants Assn., 
League of Women Voters, and the 
central organizations of A.F.L. and 
C.LO. labor unions. 
¢ Utility Deal Involved—The whole tax 
row is tied up with Wyatt’s dreams and 
plans for a large backlog of surplus city 
funds for postwar projects. And Wyatt 
argues that tax reduction now, while 
the Louisville area is exceedingly pros- 
perous, is uneconomic; and, if carried 
out, will threaten the city’s future. 

Louisville’s postwar plans are well 
advanced under an aggressive local Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 
which recently merged with the Louis- 
ville Area Development Assn. 

The Louisville tax reduction issuc is 
also tied up, in the minds of the alder- 
men if not in the minds of the people, 
with the city’s proposed purchase of 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co. (BW— 
Jul.8°44,p57) and with next fall’s mu- 
nicipal election. 
¢ Wants Utility Surplus—Majority of 
the aldermen hope to spike the proposed 
purchase of Standard Gas & E‘lectric’s 
Kentucky property by Louisville, and 
many people think the aldermen hit 
upon the tax reduction scheme to popu- 
larize their viewpoint. 

Wyatt for months has been campaign- 
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“MOTOR-DRIVE IS MORE THAN POWER 


RELIANCE 


Amount of coal fed into coal 
feeders, like one at right, is regu- 
lated by Reliance VeS Drive 
according to desired steam pres- 
sure of boiler served by each mill. 
Each V®S Drive unit (above) 
controls a single mill. 


INVESTIGATE THE POSSIBILITIES 


of this A/ EG V-S DRIVE 


OPERATING FROM A-c CIRCUITS! 
ONSTANT MAINTENANCE of a desired steam 


pressure from boilers is important in power company 
operation. To you, who may not need to worry about this 
problem, the fact that it is being handled automatically 
with the help of Reliance V*S Drive should nevertheless 
be interesting. It is a good indication of the wide variety 
of uses to which V*S Drive may be put. 


“Reliance V*S” is an all-electric adjustable-speed drive 
for A-c. circuits that provides for starting, stopping, speed- 
changing, smooth acceleration and deceleration, jogging, 
inching and other operations. All are centrally controlled 
from a conveniently located panel. Production machinery 
output is being increased, quality and uniformity of prod- 
ucts improved, operator fatigue decreased and operation 
and maintenance costs lowered by many V*S Drive appli- 
cations in many industries. 

If you haven't investigated Reliance V*S Drive in relation 
to your own work, we suggest that you call in a Reliance 
Application Engineer. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road «+ Cleveland, Ohio 


Birmingham * Boston © Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnoti © Detroit « Greenville (S.C.) * Houston 
Kalamazoo ® Los Angeles * Minneopolis * New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Portland (Ore.) 
St. Lovis © Son Francisco © Syrocuse © Washington, D.C. © and other principol cities 


RELIANCE“), MOTORS 


Prewar LIFTING Methods 
wont earn POSTWAR Profits! 


Will you be able to drive a wedge between cost and selling price 
in the days that lie ahead? Look to tomorrow’s overall opera- 
tions for your answer. But look to unit production expense for 


your savings opportunities. 


Machines will multiply tomorrow’s muscle in a thousand 
different ways—machines which fit into the new scheme of 
things as never before. That’s why Robbins & Myers offers 
hundreds of combinations in dependable hoists and cranes; 
why R & M specialists tailor their recommendations to each 
job; why modern management looks to R & M for the right 


answers. 


For hoists and cranes exactly right for every service need— 
and for motors, machine drives, fans, and Moyno pumps—we 
invite you to “take it up” with R & M. Let our experience be 
your guide in planning now for Jower unit costs. Robbins & 
Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: Robbins & Myers 


Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. © 
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MOTORS - HOISTS -: CRANES - MACHINE DRIVES « FANS - MOYNO PUMPS 


the city, and he looks on it 

cipal way to finance postwar »|, 
extensive modernization of I 
ville area. Louisville’s curr 

is only around $1,000,000, 

tion of the higher tax rate (S 
assessments, would be mode; 

ful. But the big prize for y 
angling is obviously the utilit 


| $3,000,000 net, plus a simila 


in federal taxes. 


© Fuel for Campaign—W yatt | 


ing for the purchase of the 4; ity i 


secured agreement by Lei 
and Blyth & Co. to unde: 
$80,000,000 purchase with 
tax-free revenue bonds. But : 
assent—which, at the mome: 
forthcoming—is, of course, a1 
condition. 

Louisville Republicans ar 
in their sentiments—even the boa 
aldermen, which has disbande 
mer finance committee (supp 
vorable both to the higher tax rat 
to municipal purchase of the utilit 
now secks to justify its tax reductio: 
stand through ads in local newspaper 


MEALS ON WHEELS 


The case of Springfield’s mongrel 
pup (above), charged with mayhem 
on 25 car license plates, poses a prob- 
lem for Illinois motor registration 
officials. Last year the state chalked 
up an important metal saving by 
issuing plates of pressed soybean con 
position. But now, the red point sit- 
uation being what it is, dogs are find: 
ing the plates edible. Springfield police 
caught the principal culprit but report 
that others are chasing cars, nibbling 
plates when they park. 
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In the coming battle of competitive production — the drive to 
cut production costs—“heirloom” machine tools will have to go. 


INDUSTRIAL PAR Any machine tool that operates at less than its full efficiency or 
is “dated” in productive power compared with newer, highly de- 
veloped machines cannot long be tolerated on the production 
lines. Its waste—however slight—of man-hours, material, power, 
builds up an additional obstacle in the path toward lower pro- 
duction costs and lower prices. 


4 Industrial records prove that output per man- Prompt replacement of existing equipment, that lacks peak pro- 


hour increases at the rate of approximately ductive power or has become outmoded, is a cardinal rule of 


we every ten years. This National Industrial 
foundation of American industrial production planning. 


is the 
AF and high living standards. 
% Elimination of waste — plus improved pro- The engineering and designing talent of machine tool builders 
duction plus the + I is constantly at work improving machine tool effectiveness. Why 
cut produc- not add this force to those of your own fighting the battle for 


i ’ 
*% Ability to cut costs — not the cost of the lower production coems 
tools themselver — wos the deciding factors in * * * 
machine tool needs. At 


ITS SIGNIFICANCE TO 
EVERY INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVE 


Because they are the mechanical muscle and sinew of productive pow- 
aside yearly for machine tool replacement er, machine tools — the most modern and efficient — will be more 
enable your company t» cut production costs vital than ever in the postwar era—lowering prices —increasing output 
attain or excel Industrial Par, per man-bour — cutting production costs — creating jobs — enabling indus- 
try to excel our already established “Industrial Par’ as presented bere. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER 
CORPORATION P= 


BETTER PRODUCTS... BETTER EARNINGS 
SPRING FROM BETTER MACHINE TOOLS 


MARCHANT 
CALCULATOR 


PERFORMANCE IS THE PAY-OFF! 


© COMPARE the time to perform any 


calculation of your figure work... from 
start of figure-entry to clearance of dials 
ready for next problem. Do not be mis- 
led by “comparisons” that relate only 
to part of a calculation. 


© COMPARE the number of hand-to- 


key movements and amount of hand- 
travel. 


© COMPARE extent of carry-over in 


answer dials, and accuracy of decimal 
point-off of entered amounts and 
answer. 


© COMPARE provisions for re-check 
of entries after answer is complete...a 
safety factor assuring correct calcula- 
tions, always. 


© COMPARE means for detection and 


correction of improperly set figures, 
during or after their entry. 


© COMPARE simplicity and all-round 


ease of operation. 


© COMPARE cost of upkeep... 


promptness and quality of repair 
service. 


@ And make these comparisons on 
/atest models...it is never to your best 
interestto compare an o/d model of one 
make with a mew model of some other. 


WPB Order L-54-c does not permit trials 
of new calculators outside of manufacturers’ 
agency-offices. Get in touch with our near- 
est Agency to be brought up to date on 
“what's new in Marchant calculators,”’ 


More Spade Work 


Employers’ aid is sought in 
boosting Victory gardens whi. 
| produced over 40% of the 
| table supply last year. 


Had the National Victor 
| Institute, Inc., foreseen th 
| turn of events in the Euro 
and consequent tightening of 
tion’s food supplies (BW—D 
p5), it couldn’t have chosen 
time for its third annual con, 
Chicago than last week. 

@ Behind Goal Last Year—Leste; J. \ 
ris, chairman of the institute’s boa 
and also Illinois Food Direct 

the opportunity to drive home t 
| for more Victory gardens this 
assembled business executi' 
sonnel men, and advertising n a 
he impartially proffered two sets of fig 
ures on the 1944 program: the U.S 
Dept. of Agriculture’s estimate of |i 
600,000 Victory gardens, and the Ga 
lup poll’s estimate of 19,500,000—both 
short of the official goal of 20,000,01 
About 6,000,000 were farm gardens; the 
rest were urban or suburban. 

Norris credited industry with “saving 
the Victory garden program” by sponsor- 
ing about 2,000,000 of these city gar- 
dens. No one attempted to estimate total 
tonnage of vegetables produced, but 
USDA credits Victory gardeners wit! 
producing over 40% of the vegetable 
used on consumers’ tables last year. 

@ Recognition for -Employers—Th 
year the institutes is again calling for 
20,000,000, with more hope of attain 
ing the goal, thanks to the public 
apparently revitalized attitude toward 
home-front activities. The institut 
will again offer assistance to employer 
in organizing employee gardens. Plaque 
will be awarded to business firms for out 
standing work in promoting employec 
gardens. This year, 93 firms received fe 
this award—approximately two-thirds of it 
those who applied. 


eee 


Re DNPH MIS OLY E ICT” 


e Big Industrialists Cooperate—Organ brass 
ized three years ago as a nonprofit ¢ A 
poration to coordinate the work of fed se 


eral, state, and private groups in pro ready 
moting Victory gardens, the institute 
has acquired an impressive list of spon 
SOTS. 

Its trustees, officers, and advisers i0- 
clude such leading industrialists as you 
Henry Kaiser, Paul G. Hoffman, J. C p 
Penney, Robert E. Wood, Russell kne 
Firestone, Eric Johnston, Ralph Budd, elim 
and William Jeffers. Also represented 


are industries directly interested in pro- migt 
moting gardening and home food pres 
ervation. 
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FAST POURING 
IMPROVES 
UNIFORMITY 


HE POURING LADLE shown above, casts six 
ingots at a time—the fastest casting rate in the 
brass ingot industry. 


As every foundryman knows, when molten brass is 
ready for pouring, the quicker it is cast the better 
the casting—and the same is true of ingot. 


In addition, here at Michigan Smelting & Refining 
you get rigid laboratory control, plus fifty years of 
“know-how”, assuring ingot metal that will 
eliminate for you any possibility of trouble that 
might come from the metal itself. 


NON-FERROUS SCRAP METAL REFINERS FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


MICHIGAN SMELTING 
& REFINING 


Division of 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
General Offices—Lafayette Building 


p 4 


BUY WAR BONDS 


Tax Ceiling 


Many legislatures favor 25% 
federal peacetime maximum, 
but chances for a constitutional 
amendment aren't bright. 


During 1945 federal income and in- 

heritance tax laws will agitate not only 
Congress but also 42 state legislatures 
which meet this year. 
@ Organized Support—A resolution pe- 
titioning for a constitutional amend- 
ment to limit ‘all income, gift, and in- 
heritance taxes to a peacetime maximum 
of 25% is being pushed by a group 
of organizations including the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government, 
the Western Tax Council, and the 
Christian American Assn. 

The resolution has already been 
passed by 16 state yong ey and 
its sponsors feel that the large num- 
ber of legislative meetings that will be 
held this year provide a golden oppor- 
tunity for assuring its passage by the 
additional 16 states that are necessary 
to force a national constitutional con- 
vention. 

Such a convention would be auto- 
matically convened under a little-used 
section of the constitution which pro- 
vides that, on application of the legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the states, 
Congress shall call a convention to 
propose an amendment which, if 


adopted there, must be ratified by 


three-fourths of the states in the usual 


manner. 
e Treasury Is me eget Treasury, 
in an analysis of the proposed amend- 
ment, has estimated that it would cut 
about $6,000,000,000 a year from fed- 
eral revenue, would seriously impair the 
federal credit (which, in the last analysis, 
is based on ability to pay off the 
public debt), and would, in effect, pre- 
vent postwar reduction of any other 
t-xes than those specifically affected. 

The Treasury also pointed out that 
an increase in excise taxes or imposition 
of a federal sales tax would be the 
only recourse left for additional revenue, 
and that a 5% sales tax, even at war- 
time consumption levels, would yield 
only $3,000,000,000 a year. 

The Committee for Constitutional 
Government contends, on the other 
hand, that the stimulus to business 
from a lower tax level would more than 
make up any loss in federal revenue. 
© Legal Status Questioned—The chances 
for eventual adoption of the amend- 
ment do not seem very bright. For 
one thing, the strong opposition of the 
Treasury is a pretty steep hurdle. Also, 
some of the state resolutions already 
passed carry a preamble stating: ““Where- 
as there is pending in Congress pro- 
posed legislation” to limit taxes, etc. 
Legality of these resolutions is certain 
to be challenged on the basis that no 
such legislation was pending at time of 
their adoption. 

@ States in Line—States which have 
passed the resolution, with the year 
in which action was taken, are: 1940— 


Mississippi, Rhode Island 
ming; 1941—Iowa, Mai 


chusetts, and Michigan; 1943~ 4}, 


Arkansas, Delaware, Illino 
Pennsylvania, and Wiscon 
Kansas and New Jersey. 


Pottery Cutback 


Armed services, industry; 


best customer, virtually 


buying. Trade group is worrie . 


over foreign competition. 


Pottery manufacturers, in | 
last week for their 66th ann 
ing, were concerned mainly 


Stops 


+e}. 


possibility of tariff reductions, a | 


to their high-labor-cost businc 
eIn Discussion Stage—Whi 


cal tariff treaties has not been 
openly, the forehanded potte: 


resolved “‘to combat any proposed | 


lative plan that might help f 
development of foreign potter 
tries.” 

Since labor represents 60° 


manufacturing cost of dinnerwai 
wage differential between Ameri 
foreign labor is the major caus: 


higher charges for domestic 
products. Increased mechaniz 
seen as the major cost-reducing 


reciy 


rOache 
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@ Cutback in Orders—A warning to | 


vigilant against the competitive 
of glassware and plastics was 


inroad 
sounded 


nahadia teat hie Dicks ie 


BLUE-BLOODED BEEF IN UTOPIA 


Chicago livestock show, began a tour of farm colleges it 


an air-conditioned, glass-lined trailer (right). Firestone 


cay AR MP IE 


— ss 


Tire & Rubber Co., which paid $4.50 a pound for the 
1,170-Ib. steer, is gearing the tour to a program involving 
local Firestone dealers. Cosponsor of the junket is Pills 
bury Mills. And in Oklahoma last week, Roy Turnet, | 


oil man and rancher, refused $50,000 for a prize bull. 


This is a fanciful year for fancy cattle as war profits con- 
tinue to be herded into investments in pedigreed live- 
stock (BW—Jul.1’44,p56). A pneumonia-stricken prize 
bull (left) made news last week when given 2,500,000 
units of penicillin; a steer, grand champ of last year's 
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OR 100 YEARS 
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EHIND THE FACT of our 100th Anniversary 

lies something more important—the rec- 
ognition by commerce and industry of the 
need for the insurance broker. He acts as an 
experienced buyer of insurance for business 
firms and corporations. Unbiased and inde- 
pendent, he is free to buy in the open market 
from one insurance company or many, accord- 
ing to his client’s needs. 

The intricacies of business insurance have 
long since outgrown the layman’s ability to 
deal with them unaided. Complications will 
doubtless continue to 


while creating new and ever-changing hazards. 

Our services to clients are comprehensive— 
from the initial study and negotiation of an 
insurance program (including steps to prevent 
loss), through the collection of claims. At all 
times we function on the basis of No axe to 
grind—but yours. 

On this simple principle we have slowly 
grown from one small office in New York to a 
substantial international organization. Over 
the next 100 years our facilities and organiza- 
tion will continue to change and expand—as 

required by new devel- 


multiply. Among many e 
new factors, increased 
speed of communication 
and transportation 
make business opera- 
tions broader in scope, 


CHICAGO BUTTALO 
HAVANA 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
63 Watt Street : New Yore S 


opments in our clients’ 
business. The one con- 
stant factor will be our 
allegiance to the princi- 
ple of No axe to grind— 
but yours. + + + + 


100 YEARS AS BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR Ca AND INDUSTRY 


Sree TE 
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“They ain’t the first crew that flew 
her, and probably won’t be the last. 
But you won't get another ship like 
that! I’ve seen her on fire, and full of 
holes, and come in when nothing but 
God was holdin’ her together. If those 
guys inside will just stay alive, she'll 
always come in. . .”—Master Sergeant, 
not named, Ninth Air Force. 

The bomber, big or little, is a complex 
monster, a maze of things that can 
go wrong. That the USAAF has 
been able to mount formations 
of hundreds of bombers, for _}f 
strategic targets and tactical 
support of ground troops day 
after day since June 6, is one 
of the unrecognized wonders 
of this year of wonder. And the only 
explanation is the ground crews. 

Little glory, lots of hard work, long 
hours of anxious waiting are the lot of 
the ground crews. Bombers may get 
back with sides sieved from bullets or 
flak; oil, gas, or hydraulic lines broken; 
controls, landing gear, flaps impaired; 
radio out and engines roughed up. And 
the number of ships ready for service 
again within only twelve hours often 
surpasses understanding. Because these 
men give not only their best effort but 


their full devotion, make the plane their 
child and creature. And when the last 
report is “missing in action” the lost 
ship as well as the lost crew is a deep 
wrench, a personal loss. 

So remember that not all the heroes 
in the AAF Wear wings . . . that the 
chevrons under the Air Force shoulder 


_ patch, both here and abroad, are in 


themselves decorations of no small 
degree, silent citations that signify 


. & the teamworkers whose full share 
— \ 


figures large in the final victory. 


Because the huge air training 
program of the USAAF and our 
Allies has given us the opportunity 
for the mass production of more 
than 20,000 Jacobs engines, and over 
10,000 engines of another make . 

proved that the Jacobs was capable of 
delivering as high as 1,200 flight hours 
between major overhauls instead of the 
originally specified 350 hours—in the 
hardest type of service to which any 
plane engine is subject . .. the new Jacobs 
postwar models will deliver dependable 
power at costs that will make both 
private flying and commercial opera- 
tion cheaper, safer and more profitable 
. . . Jacobs Aircraft Engine Company. 
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ACOBS . potistown, po. 


| ously considered, all of them 


by F. Kenneth Koos, retiring ; 
of the U. S. Potters Assn. Sm 
months ago the Army and 
potters’ best customers (B\\ —] 
'43,p27), virtually ceased 
vitrified china and began bu: 
ware instead. Glassware mai 
have launched an intensive ca 

sell their products to resta 
hotels after the war. 

Pottery production in 1944 

siderably less than that of the 
year because of manpower 
With the discontinuance of 
for ordnance items, only sm 
tities of the industry’s produc 
ing purchased by the armed s 
compared with 1941-43. 
@ Use of Lead Restricted—1 
ciation, which sponsored de\ 
of a glaze that does not req 
scarce lead as an ingredient, 
that WPB’s recent order limit 
to 60% of 1944 purchases wil 
terfere with production. 

Aluminum powder treatm 
pottery employees suffering fi 
cosis has been markedly successfu! 
convention was told. The treatm: 
be used both as a preventive 
arrest the progress of the disea 


NEW CHICAGO AIRPORT? 


Chicago city officials and th 
airlines have been haggling for 
about who would pay how n 
constructing a $1,750,000 
building at the municipal airport 

Last week Mayor Edward J. k 
called off the deal, said a $20, 
bond issue will go on next Jun 
lot. With matching government func 
possibly to be recommended by 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, this v 
finance a new $40,000,000 airport 

For years, airline passengers 
deplored the remoteness of the cit 
field at 63rd St. and Cicero Ave., 121 
(50 minutes) from the Loop. Favont: 
proposal of blue-sky boosters is to mal 
an island airport in Lake Michigan 
off the Loop’s front door. a : 
that $40,000,000 would get th 
only well started. 

Three other sites are being more set 


tort 


SR aa 5 a sc sakn Aa Ian Selb essa: lage stern ban 


is project 
I 


out than the present one (BW—Apr.!> 
’44,p56). Farthest away, but 
mended by city officials, is the An 
owned field at the Douglas trans, 
plane plant at Park Ridge, IIl., | 
projected superhighway should 

it quitkest of all to reach by aut 
bile. 

Fair-weather capacity of the | 
field is 60 landings and 60 ta! 
per hour. But passenger and cargo 
handling facilities adequate to t! 
ume of traffic would cost $4,000, 
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AR BUSINESS 


HECKLIST 


A digest of new federal 
egulations affecting priorities, 


price control, and transportation. 


—- 


Decreased Civilian Supply 


rcased and urgent Army requirements 
rousers and shirts has led WPB to re- 

manufacturers to set aside for military 
tracts 75% of their output of wool 
ty s and 45% of their flannel shirts 
iurmg February, March, and April. The 
new direction affects producers who made at 
Jcast 7,000 pairs of wool trousers in any 90- 
day period im the last six months of 1944, 


i 


cither separately or as parts of suits, or who | 


made at least 1,800 doz. shirts of any fabric 
in either 90-day period in the last half of 
1944. (Directions 6 and 7, Order M-328.) 


@ Butter—Civilian supplies will be reduced 
by a War Food Administration order re- 
quiring 20% of the creamery butter pro- 
duced in February and March to be set 
aside for sale to government agencics. 


Relaxed Restrictions 


Butyl synthetic rubber has been freed 
for use in the manufacture of tubes in 
$1Zes 6.00x1 be 6.00x20, 6. 50x1 a and 
6.50x20 for light trucks. Previously, tubes 
in these sizes have been made from Buna S 
because the supply of butyl was insufficient. 
(Direction 9, Rubber Order R-1.) 


@Hand Tools—Manufacture of certain 
forged axes, adzes, and hammers of types 
required for specialized jobs is now per 
mitted in accordance with stated specifica 
tions. Most of the newly permitted types 
have heretofore been manufactured through 
appeals procedure. This amended WPB 
tuling, which permits the use of some alloy 
steel as well as carbon steel for mine and 
railroad adzes, will mean no increase in total 
production since the new types will be sub 
stituted for types already being made. 
(Schedule II, Order L-157, as amended.) 


@ Luggage—WPB Order L-284 (Luggage) 
has been amended to bring the order into 
conformity with Priorities Regulation 25 
and to allow in the production of luggage 
the free use of aluminum and the use of 
copper and copper-base alloys when author- 
ized under Order M-9-c, and of zinc and 


zinc alloys when permitted under Order | 


M-11-b. 


@ Palma and Pita Istle—WPB is now receiv- 
ing, through its, Cordage Branch, Textile, 
Clothing & Leather Bureau, Washington 25, 
applications on Form WPB 1041 for per 
mits under General Imports Order M-63 to 
purchase and import from Mexico superior 
or selected palma and pita istle in raw or 
crude form, generally used in brushes. 


© Brushes—Distributors may extend prefer- | 


ence ratings assigned to them on WPB-547 
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Selling from a sample is old stuff... is that what you're 
thinking? Well, here’s a “selling from sample” idea 

that’s just sprouting. We are sure that age will never 
Cripple its effectiveness. It hinges on H & D “Prepak*” 
—the packaging idea that brings merchandise to retail 
outlets, packed one sales unit to the box. A sample is 
displayed. When a sale is completed, the customer’s purchase 
is delivered directly from stock that hasn’t been sitting 

on sales floors, counters or shelves, collecting dust and dirt. 


eeeeeeesoccesecece . . 
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Post-War Packaging Idea— “‘PREPAK”’ 


“Prepak” helps manufacturers package their products for greater safety in shipment; 
helps retailers to achieve better store handling service and to reduce over-all pack- 
aging costs; provides customers with factory-fresh merchandise. We can tell you what 
happens when you apply this idea to your products. Send for your copy of “Behind 
the Scenes at the H & D Package Laboratory” today. 


sly gE 


The HINDE & DAUCH Paper Co., 4561 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio 


Pests gh, oe © Boston © Buffalo @ Chicago © Cleveland @ Detroit © Gloucester, N. J. 
City © Lenoir, N.C. © Montreal © Rich d @ St. Lovis @ Sandusky, Ohio @ Toronto 


Crammed with 


NEW-WEST FACTS 


it’s An Amazing NEW West is 48 pages of information and stat- 
tistics that should be in the hands of every manufacturer interested 
in profiting by the astonishing expansion of markets, and the indus- 
trial developments that have taken place in the past few years. 170 
nationally-known manufacturers, and hundreds of others, already 
have plants in Metropolitan Oakland Area, or have purchased sites 
for the erection of factories as soon as priorities will permit. 


This book, crammed with vital facts about the NEW West, shows 
why you, too, should locate in Metropolitan Oakland Area. It gives 
you the facts and figures, in concise yet detailed form, which will 
help you solve your market, distribution, transportation and other 
West Coast problems. Write for it! 


CONFIDENTIAL SPECIAL SURVEY: If you will give us—in strict confidence 
of course—information regarding your proposed West Coast oper- 
ation, we will compile, without obligation, specific information ap- 
plied directly to your problems. 

We suggest that you permit us to cooperate with you ow in working out your 
preliminary plans, including the purchase of a site, so that you will be able to 
start your Metropolitan Oak- 
land Area plant the moment re- 
strictions are lifted. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE 
48-PAGE BOOK NOW! 


Metropolitan Oakland Area 
387 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Oakland 12, California 


Alameda Albany Berkeley 

Emeryville Hayward Livermore 

Oakland Piedmont Pleasanton 
San Leandro 

Rural Communities of Alameda County 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


4510 


| for War for approval before | 


forms to manufacturers for bru 
bristle content or of only pa: 
tent provided that the dollar 
same as that approved on the 
action results from an impro 
short hog bristle imported 

Formerly, the ratings could 

for brushes with 55% brist 
idulterant content. 


Tightened Restrictions 


Industrial consumers of sp 
bituminous‘coal must make thx 
contracts with suppliers before | 


forwarded to Solid Fuels A 


shippers of this coal will notif; 
fore Feb. 10 how much of it t/ 
have available for shipment dur 
year starting Apr. 1, 1945. Co 
own both the mines where the 
duced and the plants where it is 
have to file formal contracts | 
mines and the plants but must 
ticipated production of the capt 
and the use to which the tonnag 
will be put. The regulation doc 
to consumers who use less than | 
this coal during a month. (SFAW Reg 
tion 24.) 

Certain sizes of scarce bitumi: 

mined in the East may not be de 
retailers to large consumers who ha 
15 days’ supply on hand. In the Mi 
West, SFAW has ordered reductior 
shipments of Illinois and western Kent 
coal to industries having more than ? 
days’ supply. Shippers of Indiana 
must likewise cut shipments to industr 
consumers stocked for more than 2 
so as to free tonnages for retail dealers and 
for industries with dangerously low’ stock 
piles. 
@ Carbon Black—Close control will be exer. 
cised over allocation and use of carbon black 
in view of increased requirements for us 
in heavy-duty tires. (Schedule 32, Order 
M-300.) 


@ Glycol Ethers, Urea or Melamine Alde- 
hyde Resins—Because of heavy military + 
quirements, WPB has amended Schedule 
34 and Schedule 36 of Order M-300 to1 
duce the monthly small-order exemptior 
for monobutyl ether of ethylene glycol 
from 4,000 Ib. to 400 Ib. and to reduce the 
small-order exemption of formaldehyde fron 
2,000 Ib. to 550 a month. Applications for 
allocations of urea and melamine aldchyd 
resins for the production of protective cost 
ings must be filed in accordance with Direc 
tion 2, Order M-300. 


@ Potassium Carbonate—This chemical has 
been placed under allocation control 
Schedule 85 of Order M-300. 


@ Peroxygen Chemicals—The monthly small 
order exemption has been reduced from fh 
carboys (600 Ib.) to one carboy (120 |b 
by an amendment to Schedule 5, Order M 
300. 


@ Blanket Maintenance, Repair, and Operat- 
ing Ratings-WPB has prohibited the use 
of blanket MRO ratings in obtaining the 
following items: hard rubber drums, incan 
descent photo flash lamps; photograph 
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ers (with some exceptions); metal in- 
ys screen Cloth; Class D scales, as de- 
a in WPB Order L-190. (Priorities 
R _ylation 3, as amended. ) 


Price Control Changes 


interim increases of $2 to $5 per ton in 
ciling prices for five basic steel products 
- the mill level have been announced by 
OPA. The increases were based upon a 
d for price adjustments that existed be- 
-e the labor w adjustments became 
effective on Dec. $0, 1944, OPA stated. 
items affected are hot-rolled carbon plates 
produced to sheared mill or universal mill 
width and length tolerances; hot-rolled car- 
bon steel sheets; galvanized sheets, roofing, 
and siding; rails, all types and grades; nails 
and staples, other than galvanized. (Amend- 
ment 11, Revised Price Schedule 6.) 


@ Malleable Iron Castings—OPA has estab- 
lished optional dollar-and-cents ceiling 
prices for foundries on small orders of these 
castings. Generally, the new ceilings reflect 
the average of current prices, which are de- 
termined by formulas that may continue in 
operation if the producer prefers. (Amend- 
ment 9, Regulation 241.) 


@ Reclaimed Rubber—Manufacturers’ maxi- 
mum prices have been raised }¢ a lb. to 
compensate for increased costs during the 
third quarter of 1944. The increase is also 
permitted on charges for the service of proc- 
essing into reclaimed rubber scrap rubber 
furnished by the buyer. (Amendment 6, 
Revised Price Schedule 56; Amendment 1, 
Supplementary Service Regulation 35 to Re- 
vised Maximum Price Regulation 165.) 


ne 


@ Electric Irons—To encourage production 
of low-priced electric irons, retailing for less 
than $5, OPA has established an adjustment 
provision under which narrow-margin 
producers may apply for price increases. 
(Amendment 22, Order A-2 under Regula- 
tion 188.) 


@ Canadian Pulpwood—Prices to U. S im- 
porters will be reduced as much as $4 a 
cord on pulpwood produced in Quebec, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia and im- 
ported under contracts made on or before 
Feb. 2, 1944. Hitherto, such contracts have 
not been affected by MPR 530, which has 
been amended to cover all pulpwood im- 
ported from these provinces. (Amendment 
4, Regulation 530.) 


Information 


The Surplus Property Board has issued 
a pamphlet containing Sections XII, XIII, 
XIV, and XV of the Handbook of Stand- 
ards for Describing Surplus Property, cover- 
ing railroad transportation equipment; air- 
craft and aircraft components; ships, small 
water craft, and marine mechanical equip- 
ment; and motor vehicles, tractors, and 
miscellaneous transportation equipment. 
Not a list of surplus property available for 
sale, this pamphlet establishes minimum 
standards to be used by contractors and 
government owning agencies in describing 
inventories. Copies are available at the 
office of the Superintendent of Documents 
at 10¢ apiece. 
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F I N A N C tc (THE MARKETS—PAGE 118) 


Rockefellers Sell 


Looking ahead to the day 
of inheritance taxes, family is 
cashing in large blocks of its 
steel and movie investments. 


The Rockefeller family, meditating 

the inevitability of death and taxes, 
is taking advantage of high current 
stock prices to unload extraneous hold- 
ings and bolster portfolios against the 
day when huge inheritance levies must 
be met. 
@ Another Sale—Late last month Rocke- 
feller interests cashed in a long-standing 
investment in Colorado Fuel & fron 
Co. for gn estimated $12,000,000 (BW 
—Jan.6'45,p20). Last week it was learned 
that the Rockefellers were jettisoning 
their 359,800 shares of Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum common. 

A calculated shift in Rockefeller 
policy is evident. Not only is the dy- 
nasty ridding itself of investments in 
steelmaking and the movies; it has sold 
large blocks of stocks in oil companies 


which were the fountainheads of its 
fortune. About a year ago John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., disposed of $25,000,000 
securities of Socony-Vacuum, New Jer- 
sey Standard, Standard of California, 
Standard of Indiana, and Sinclair Oil 
(BW—Oct.30'43,p106). 

e@ Into Governments—In selling the oil 
stocks, John D., Jr., scotched any ex- 
citing speculation over disposal of the 
purchase money by announcing that it 
would be invested in war bonds. While 
no such declaration has been made 
concerning the proceeds of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron or the RKO deal, Wall 
Streeters believe that they too will go 
into governments. 

This plan is a combination of patriot- 
ism and prudence. For when the time 
comes for the state and federal govern- 
ments to step in with claims for inheri- 
tance taxes, these levies will absorb a 
large percentage of the estate. Since 
sufhcient cash to meet them is seldom 
available, securities must be sold. Govy- 
emment bonds are usually considered 
the only securities stable enough to 
afford a dependable source for taxes. 

e Yield About $3,000,000—Dillon, Read 
& Co. handled the sale of the $25,- 


000,000 in oil stocks, is a 
the RKO deal. Vitalized 
boom in the movie ind 
common has risen to $9 an 
share. Details of the transact 
been made public, but it 
that the 359,800 shares s 
about $3,000,000—enough t 
a comfortable sheaf of 
bonds. 

The RKO stock was held by ja, 
D.’s monumental real estate venty ft 
Rockefeller Center, Inc. At * 
when the center accepted the stock ; 
the readjustment of a debt, RKO look 
like a hopeless turkey. 

Developments show that folks yi 
unlimited capital and bottomless 
tience can wait until their t 
golden eggs. 

@ Tenant Troubles—The RKO gtog 
was wished on Rockefeller as a res 
of troubles which assailed the cent, 
during the slump. So much has hy 
pened since that New Yorkers have + 
be reminded that Rockefeller Cente 
was not always in its present flouris 
ing condition. Early in its career it w 
assailed in one newspaper as an insyl 
to New York’s skyline; a popular Broad. 
way show had a hilarious sketch in 
which John D., Jr., unsuccessfully tried 
to unload the center on his aged sir 
Rockefeller Center management had tu 
operate its own night club (the Rainboy 
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Working capital of U.S. corporations has expanded 80% 
from the end of 1939 to mid-1944. The slight rise in 
accounts payable has naturally been just about offset by 
the rise in accounts receivable. And the increase in hold- 
ings of federal securities has tended to balance off both 
the boost in tax liabilities and the minor advance in other 
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liabilities. So one might weigh working capital against 
inventories, cash, and the incidental volume of market 
able securities. Inventories took their big jump in 1941, 
have eased a bit since, whereas cash-on-hand grew most 
rapidly in the years 1942 and 1943. All items on the con- 
solidated balance sheet have tended to stabilize of ate. 
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i BOMBERS today, civilian 
goods tomorrow. Mass production 
calls for effective lubrication... 
the kind available to every manu- 
facturing plant, wherever located, 
through Texaco Petroleum Prod- 
ucts and Engineering Service. 

Mass production also calls for 
efficient buying. Texaco makes this 
possible under a single contract. 
It assures: 1. Simplified control of 
purchasing, costs and operating 
standards. 2. Greater convenience 
and utmost speed in delivery 


The Texas Company 


Press Associatior 


(through Texaco’s more than 2300 
wholesale supply points). 3. Uni- 
form quality and specifications of 
industrial fuels and lubricants. 4. 
Skilled Lubrication Engineering 
Service. 5. Increased production 
and purchasing economies. 

These are the major advantages 
of this nation-wide service plan 
offered by The Texas Company, 
National Sales Division. Our Engi- 
neering Service may reveal many 
others applicable to your specific 
operations. 


From Maryland where 
good living is an ancient 
heritage we bring you... 


NATIONAL PREMIUM 


Room) which Westbrook Pegler dubbed 
“Jack’s Place.” 

The motion-picture-theater company 

was an early tenant of Rockefeller Cen- 
ter. It had its offices in a building bear- 
ing its name and, more important, it 
signed leases for the Center’s huge Music 
Hall and its smaller Center Theater. 
Unable to meet its commitments, the 
com yo be debt for unpaid rent mounted 
until, when it took refuge in 77B bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, it owed Rockefeller 
Center $9,150,000. 
@ Came Off Fairly Well—The reorgan- 
ization (completed in January, 1942) 
provided that Rockefeller Center reduce 
the debt to $4,150,000. In consideration 
the rag oe 415,000 shares of RKO 
common. This gave the shares a valua- 
tion of about $12 each in relation to the 
amount of the forgiven debt. If the 
Rockefellers receive around $8 net for 
each share in the deal that is now on 
the fire, they will have come off fairly 
well. 

You don’t dump 359,800 shares on 
even a good market because of the de- 
pressing effect on prices. Hence Dillon, 
Read are preparing a “secondary offer- 
ing,” meaning that the stock will be 
distributed to investors without subject- 
ing it to bidding on the floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

e Earnings in Sharp Rise—Wall Street 
considers it a shrewd move for the 


are great for 
v lifting heavy loads 
¥moving machinery 
Vv pressing gears 
v other applications 


Industrial applications are almost 
unlimited for Hein-Werner Hy- 
draulic Jacks ... You will find 
these super-powerful, easy-oper- 
ating jacks are especially suitable 
on jobs involving lifting of 
heavy loads,moving in- 
ery, pressing gears, pinions, 
bushings, etc. . . . Complete 
H-W line includes models of 
3, 5, 8, 12,20, 30 and 50 tons 
capacity. For details, consult 
your nearest industrial sup- 
ply distributor, or write us. 


HEIN-WERNER 
HYDRAULIC JACKS 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. ... Waukesha, Wis. 


Dual Operation of 
Two Speed Pumps is 
an outstanding and 
exclusive feature 
of 30 ton model. 
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Rockefellers to sell their Rk é 
at this time. Once a weak « ‘er 95 om 
movie field, RKO has been . «ep: 
on the wartime prosperity «aye 4 
has deluged the entire indust)._ [y yo. : 
the company’s net incom : 
$640,000. It leaped to $6.0: 24 $ 
1943 and for the first half of |945,. 0 
$2,588,000. : 

The postwar showing is har: to py... 
Hollywood, always resentful of }ay),..y 
management, asserts that RK() has », 
duced very few good pictures s:\\ce Fi; 
B. Odlum of Atlas Corp. ame } 
chairman. Much of the mx it } 
made recently has been throug!) th. 4 
tribution of pictures made by others. | 
theater ownership and location jt 
considerably overshadowed by its laroe- 
competitors. “ 
@ Odlum Sells Some, Too—Od|um, , 
smart trader, has sold a sizable block o 
his RKO stock (BW—May27 44,7 
Being a shrewd speculator also, he s 
retains control of the company. Thex 
is a large segment of the movie industy 
that thinks that show business can’t }e 
anything but good for a long time afte 
the war. 


FREE COVERAGE FOR A YEAR 


The Mutual Assurance  Socict 
Against Fire on Buildings of the State 
of Virginia, which began its 150th year 
of active operations Jan. 1, is celebrating 
its sesquicentennia] in unique fashion 
It is throwing a party “on the house 
No premiums on 1945 coverage under 
their present policies need be remitted 
by holders. 

The company, which maintains h« 

uarters in Richmond, has always 
fined its operations to the state of \ 
ginia and to insuring brick structu 
only. 

Because of such restrictions, the 
ciety’s growth, despite its 150 \ 
has been relatively moderate. It d 
claim now to offer the lowest rat« 
field. 

The society is the oldest fire insur 
ance company in the South and one of 
the oldest in the nation engaged in t! 
field, and can boast of having is: 
policies to George Washington's fam 
ily; to Thomas Jefferson for protecting 
Monticello; and to Supreme Court 
Chief Justice John Marshall, Robert ! 

Lee and President James Monroe, 

father of the Monroe Doctrine, to 1” % 44 
sure other properties which are now his 
toric. ; 

Many traces of these early days ot 
the society still remain. Its affairs con 
tinue to be governed by a standing com- 
mittee, rather than by a board of direc- 
tors. The company has no president, 
either; it’s chief executive-officer bears 
the title of principal agent. 
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WHERE 700,000 [NCH EQUALS SEVERAL HUNDRED YARDS! 


When it comes to precision, watchmaking has nothing on 
modern bombing. For example, a bombardier flying about 
300 miles per hour at high altitude would miss his target by 
several hundred yards if a bearing in his Norden bombsight 
should vary in surface finish more than a millionth of an inch. 


ESCS* pioneered in the development of these precisely perfect 
bearings for Norden bombsights. As the principal producer, 
SRS made more than one hundred thousand per month — 
one of the most urgent war jobs in the country! 


Some day — fairly soon, we hope — S30SF and its distribu- 
tors will again be able to offer you prompt service on a com- 
plete line of bearings for all purposes. EAS" makes prac- 
tically all types of anti-friction bearings. Therefore, when 
ES5SI" recommends a particular bearing, you may be sure 
that its recommendations are unbiased — the right bearing 
in the right place. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


MU phases of 


GAS and ELECTRIC 
UTILITY 


MANAGEMENT 
CONSTRUCTION 
APPRAISAL 


Geet seace) 


When thinking of pensions 
for employees, consider 
fitna's Group Retirement 
Plan. It attracts desirable 
employees by guaranteeing 
their future financial secur- 
ity. It enables you to pay 
off accrued pension liabil- 
ities during good times, and 
to take advantage of tax 


exemptions. 


More businesses have bought 
tna Group Plans than any other. 


LIFE + PENSION «+ SICKNESS 
ACCIDENT + HOSPITALIZATION 


AETNA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Bank Deposits Up 


Stocks react strongly to 
increased earnings reported by 
most banks. Many institutions 
are upping capital funds. 


The flood of prepossessing year-end 

bank statements revealing substantial 
1944 profits, coupled with the opti- 
mism over 1945 prospects expressed 
at many of the annual stockholders’ 
and directors’ meetings, provides con- 
vincing reasons for the strength gener- 
ally shown by bank shares recently. 
@ Capital Increased—A significant fea- 
ture in 1944 banking was the accelera- 
tion in the trend toward increasing 
capital funds (BW —Dec.4’43,p104). 

In addition to the transfer of un- 
used reserves and portions of undivided 
profits accounts to surplus, capital has 
been increased by the sale of an in- 
creasing amount of new stock to place 
banks in a better postwar position. 

Stockholders have absorbed most of 
the shares offered. Last month San 
Francisco’s Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Assn. completed the 
biggest piece of bank financing since 
1929 by selling 800,000: shares of com- 
mon to secure some $40,000,000 of 
new capital funds. 

e Big Banks Are Bigger—At the close 
of 1944 the nation’s total bank de- 


posits, swollen by ever-ris; 
cumulated deposits of bot 
and individuals and Treasu; 
of the Sixth War Loan rex 


around the $140,000.00: 
comparea with $117,600, 
year ago, $75,000,000,000 


$53,000,000.000 in 1920. 
Billion-dollar-deposit bank 
common than ever before. 
number 15 (table), comparc 
a year ago and only ten at 
year-end. Moreover, an add 
stitution, New York’s First 
with assets of $1.171,000,00¢ 
claim membership in the 
Dollar Club on the basis of 
@ Rapid Gain in Deposits—Le«| py ¢},. 
Chase and National City banks (B\-_ 
Jan.13’45,p81), New York Cit 
largest banks at the close 1944 
showed total deposits of over S?4.] 
000,000 and resources of $26.) 
000. Deposits of this group ga 
14%, compared with an in 
less than 5% in 1943. 
Over 70% of this new mon 
its way into U. S. government 
which expanded some 16% 
to around $15,000,000,000, 
high. As a result, they now 
62% of the group’s deposit liabiliti 
Cash items, which dropped off a bit 
despite the rise in deposits, repres 
17%. 
@Much War Financing—Loans _ in- 
creased about 35%, or bv almost 


$1,300,000,000, though mainly to 


Banks with billion-dollar deposits 
now total 15, or two more than a 
year ago, according to statistics com- 
piled by the American Banker. Re- 
flecting a lessening in the flow of 
funds from New York to war pro- 
duction centers (BW —Feb.5’44, 
p46), the only banks added to the 
list were Manhattan institutions. 
Four of that city’s nine members 
of the Billion-Dollar-Club reported 


Guaranty Trust (New 
Continental Illinois 


First National (Chicago)...... 


Central Hanover (New York)......... 


First National (Boston)...... 


Irving Trust (New York)........ ih 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. (New York) 


Two More Banks Join Billion-Dollar Ranks 


Chase National (New York)........... 
Bank of America (San Francisco)...... 
National City (New York)............ 
en, fod St ot 
\ ry 


r Deposits on December 31 
1944 19423 

we eee ee -$4,835,200,000 $4,375,600,000 
ohaencns 4,340,500,000 3,498, 200,000 
ip ty ty 4,205, 100,000 3,733,600, 000 
iat’ 3,441,000,000 2,903, 800,000 

. 2,447,700,000 2,174,000,000 

. 2,102,600,000 1,803,700,000 
sisdn oe 1,991 ,400,000 1,580,900,000 


Manufacturers Trust (New York)..... 


Bankers Trust (New York)............ 
TT Bt ge ee eee 


Security-First Nat’l (Los Agecies)....... 
RN 


dhceaiad . 1,398,800,000 1,154,000,000 
. 1,394,100,000 1,248,000,00 

ry 1,340,700,000 1,104,700,000 
1,246,000,000 1,140,200,000 

Pea he 1,141,000,000 964,100, 01K 
Per Sanpete 1,104,700,000 974,300,000 


for 


above-average gains in deposits 
1944. 

The West Coast’s Bank of Amer 
ica, N. T. & S. A., however is still 
the list’s sensation (BW-—Jan.13'45, 
p81). The 34% gain in 1943 d 
posits which made it the third 
largest bank was followed by a 24% 
jump in 1944 that has now taken 
resources to levels exceeded only b\ 
New York’s Chase National Bank 


1,800,900,000 
1,726, 100,000 


1,477,200,000 
1,549,700,000 
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ar production and war financing de- 
ands rather than for business pur- 
ves. | his made possible the mainte- 
ance of more fully invested positions 
nd had a favorable reaction on earn- 


a the New York group, the First 
tinued to report the largest 


Jational « > . 
nercentace of assets invested in govern- 
ments, while the Bank of the Man- 
battan Co., with 29% of asse.s repre- 


nted by loans, led in that category. 
In the case of the eight largest banks 
outside Gotham, their showing was 
otable in the rate of gain in deposits, 


000, compared with a 20% rise in 
wa Ratio Gains—About 74% of this 
gain went into governments. Loans, 
however, disclosed a smaller relative 
change than the New York banks. 
Cash items represented a larger per- 
centage of assets, too, and at the year- 
end the New York group had a some- 
what more fully invested position. 

The Chase National Bank’s earnings 
dropped from $3.33 in 1943 to $3.01 
per share last year. ‘Total net earn- 
ings of National City, however, rose 
fom $16,437,000 to $22,498,000, 
while, to mention a few others, the 
Chemical Bank & Trust expanded from 
$7,459,000 to $8,558,000; Bankers 
Trust from $9,487,000 to $10,959,- 
000; and Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust from $7.28 a share to $9.81. 
eChicago Banks Gain—Outside New 
York, Continental Illinois Bank & 
Trust, Chicago’s biggest bank, had 
eamings of $16,263,000, compared with 
1943’s $15,423,000. The First National, 
next largest, reported earnings of $8,- 
665,000, up more than $1,000,000. 

In Philadelphia, the First National 
had earnings of $5,777,000 against 
$5,312,000 in 1943, and Cleveland’s 
Union Bank of Commerce had a net 
of $13.71 a share compared with 
$10.78. The First National of St. 
Louis earned $3.24 on its stock against 
about $3 and the First of Boston $3.79 
per share compared with $3.56. 

The Bank of Detroit earned $4.24 
on its shares compared with only $3.25 
in 1943. The West Coast trend was 
up, too, with the Bank of California 
showing a net of $17.03 a share against 
$11.37, and San Francisco’s American 
Trust reporting almost $3,100,000, com- 
pared with $2,895,000 the year before. 
*Few Complaints—The American 
Banker's New York bank stock price 
mdex is about 24% higher than a 
year ago (105% above early 1942). This, 
plus the upping of some dividends, and 
the favorable 1945 earnings outlook, 
gave stockholders of New York banks 
little to complain about at their an- 
nual meetings. 
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OUT OUR WAY 


j{ LEAVE IT TO SWEET 


WELL, YOU GOTTA 


SUE... IF THERE'S A GIVE HER CREDIT-- 


DROP OF OIL OR GREASE WE HAVEN'T HAD A 


AROUND HER LATHE, SHE | SLIPPING ACCIDENT 


IN HERE SINCE WE 


WANTS SPEEDI-DRI ON 
_— STARTED USIN’ 


hich rose 17% to above $14,550,000,- b 


DUE ranrererey 


e\\ yuan 


THAT STUFF 


7. nec. u.8. par. ore, O'R WILLIAMS 
COPR. 1944 BY NEA SERVICE. inc. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER 


SPEEDI-DRI is a white, granular material that absorbs oil and grease 
like a blotter absorbs ink. It puts an immediate non-slip, safety- 
carpet under your workmen’s feet. In time, it will even pull the 
old deposits of oil and grease out of wood, concrete or steel floors, 
bringing back the original, clean surface. 


SPEEDI-DRI pays for itself many times over: In fire losses —it 


is non-combustible and fire-resistant. In man-hours and hospitaliza- 
tion saved— it reduces slipping accidents. By the elimination of 
expensive cleaning equipment, caustics, dangerous solvents, and 
excessive porter-labor—all you need is a shovel to put it down and 
a stiff broom to sweep it up. In production time saved — SPEEDI-pRI 
is applied and removed without stopping a single machine. Write 
your name and address on the margin of this page for complete 
data—and a FREE SAMPLE. 


SUPPLIERS: East —Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 
Midwest & South— Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


EEDT DRI \® 


OlL AND GREASE ABSORBENT 


“Think First—Stop Accidents” 


PRODUCTION 


Job for Industry 


Commerce Dept., worried 
over scope of consumer-goods 
standards problem, would leave 
it to private enterprise. 


Industry is to be given a large hand 
in developing satisfactory standards ‘for 
consumer goods—and with the govern- 
ment’s blessing. 

That might not have been guessed 
from the formal phraseology by means 
of which the Secretary of Commerce 
summoned 50 top business executives to 
a meeting last week end at New York’s 
University Club to discuss and “make 
recommendations to him in regard to 
the relative roles which should be played 
by government and industry in postwar 
standards activities.”” But the idea was 
clear before the evening was over. 

@ Wilson Heads Committee—The meet- 
ing’s two formal actions were (1) a 
resolution wherein the “conference 
notes with approval the steps of the 
American Standards Assn. to broaden 
its scope so that it will be in a position 
to deat with any standard or standardiza- 
tion project that deserves national 
recognition, whether in the field of 
engineering, accounting, business prac- 
tice, or consumer goods,”’ and (2) the 
designation of Charles E. Wilson, presi- 
dent of General Electric and former 
WPB executive vice-chairman, as chair- 
man of a nine-man committee repre- 
senting both manufacturing and mer- 
chandising to “carry forward the work 
of the conference as advisory to the 
department and to the A.S.A.” 

@ Unwelcome Chore—These steps mean 
simply that the Commerce Dept. rec- 
ognizes that the development of com- 
mercial and industrial standards (long 
urged by consumer groups and the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards) would place 
too great a burden on its facilities. 

Since the Bureau of Standards suffers 
perennially from congressional _hesi- 
tancy to supply sufficient funds for its 
normal jobs in the fields of precise 
measurement and establishment of en- 
gineering specifications for a vast array 
of government purchases, Commerce 
foresaw endless trouble ahead. Hence 
the plan to leave the standards for 
consumer goods up to private enterprise. 
@ Changes Suggested—T ‘he decision was 
supported by a 3,500-word report to 
the Secretary of Commerce by Carroll 
L. Wilson, special consultant, former 


director of the Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce, and sometime 
secretary of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. He minced no 
words about the present scope of NBS, 
suggesting that “its scientific work and 
its procurement testing for the federal 
government might well be subjected to 
review, with real prospect of enhancing 
their effectiveness.” 


What’s more, the visiting committee_ 


of the National Bureau of Standards, a 
group of five industrialists and educa- 
tors designated by Congress to watch 
over and advise on bureau operations, 
takes the position that the latter’s true 
function lies in “that domain of stand- 
ardization that rests upon exact physical 
measurement, and not on such stand- 
ardization as involves negotiations, opin- 
ion, judgment, and compromise.” 

e Association Is Ready—As long ago as 
last May, the directors of the A.S.A. 
opened the way for an enlarged role by 


resolving “that in the op: 
board, because of the gro : 
tance of standards for cons: \er » 
the scope and work of th 
broadened and clarified by remo. if 
the present restrictions” ich list 
its work to the engineering ‘\cld ¢ : 
then they have adopted i: a 
its budget calculated to Provide a fini 
start when Commerce gives the ; 

Consumer standards are really pos 
ing new to the far-flung A.S.\., with, 
85 “member-bodies” and Associ 
members ranging from the Americg 
Gas Assn. and the American Society ¢, 
testing materials to the Dept. of Ca 
merce itself, for it has long been‘e 
ing and promulgating “American Sty 
ards” for gas cooking stoves, rubbe 
gloves, electric lights, what-haye-yoy 
@ Some Present Projects—Riglit now » 
A.S.A. committee on consumer goods; 
working on a variety of jobs includig 
the definition of retailing terms such ; 
“color-fast” and “gingham,” method 
of testing electrical appliances, and th 
sizes of ready-made garments—all with 
the scope of the assignment 
for it by Commerce. 


Proposed 


PLANE PLANT SWITCHES TO SHELLS 


Endless streams of artillery fodder roll along conveyors in one of the nation’ 
newest and biggest shell plants. The 8-in. missiles are being produced by 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. at the huge factory it built at Bustleton, Pa., to 
produce military transport planes. Sudden cancellation of that order (BW- 
Jun.24'44,p36) and critical needs for munitions on Western Front led to cor- 
version of the plant to handle one of the Army’s biggest ammunition contracts 
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DOUBLE FEATURE 


Ingenuous fellow, the designer of this gear lapping machine. 
Fully alert to the Wied diversity of the Master line, he has been 
able to select units which combine to give him exactly the 
“double feature” action he needs. 

This power drive incorporates a mechanical variable speed unit 
and a stage of gear reduction on the right hand end to provide 
variable speeds, in exactly the right range, for the spindle drive. 
On the uther end is a right angle worm gear drive that provides 
oscillating motion for the lapping table. All of these . .. the motor, 
the variable speed drive, the two gear reductions . . . all are 
standard Master units, that easily combine into one compact, 
integral, power package. Saves ordering and mounting time... 
saves space .. . saves money. 

Probably you will not need exactly the same combination of 
motor features illustrated below, but the ‘Master line includes 
motors for every current specification, every type of enclosure, 
and every type of mounting arrangement... in fact, is the most 
flexible, the most versatile line of motor drives in the world. 

Investigate Master's unusual ability to serve you economically 


with motors that really fit the job in sizes from 1/10 to 100 HP. 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY e DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Eyes of Plastic 


American Optical Co. is 
ready for commercial output 
of artificial eyes that match 
real thing in appearance. 


Readiness to begin commercial pro- 

duction of all-plastic artificial eyes that 
are said to duplicate the fit and appear- 
ance of the real thing more closely 
than glass eyes was announced this 
week by American Optical Co. 
e Distribution in 1945—The first big 
order the company has received in its 
new venture is reported to be for an 
assortment of 50,000 to be sent to 
Soviet Russia under lend-lease. 

Distribution for civilian use through 

the optical profession will start in the 
short-range future—surely this year— 
American Optical says. Patients will be 
fitted from standard colors, shapes, and 
sizes, or with custom-made eyes built to 
individual specifications. 
e Advantages Claimed—Plastic eyes, the 
company says, fit better because they 
can be reshaped after construction or 
damage, something that is considered 
impossible with glass eyes. 

The plastic eye is said to resemble 
the real thing more closely than the 
conventional glass eye because acrylic 
resin reflects i light and holds its 


color better than glass. In addition, 
safety factors are claimed for plastic 
eyes. They won’t explode from a sud- 
den change of temperature, as American 
Optical Co. says a glass eye is liable to 


Produced by secret Army processes, 
the soldier’s custom-made plastic eye 
(his left) is good enough to fool the 
camera and most sharp observers. 
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do. Nor will it shatter if dropped on a 
hard floor. Neither will the plastic eye 
get roughened under attack of the acid 
in tears, as glass eyes may do. 
e@ Prices Competitive—The reported 
we for the 50,000 plastic eyes for 
ussia is $4 each. However, for general 
distribution the price is expected to be 
competitive with those charged for 
glass eyes, ranging from $25 to $50 up, 
depending on the oculist’s or optome- 
trist’s fee for fitting. 

U.S. Army and Navy scientists, 
among others, also have been producin 
plastic eyes (BW—Nov.15’41,p50), but 
output to date has been relatively small. 
No reliable data are available on U.S. 
distribution of glass eyes before the war, 
but those familiar with the subject guess 
that imports from Germany must have 
exceeded 1,000,000 units a year. 

American Optical is not the first 
plastic eye manufacturer, but its na- 
tional distribution of optical merchan- 
dise implies an opportunity to move 
quickly toward the front of the war- 
booming market for this specialty. 

The company’s announcement names 

Fritz Jardon, Conrad Noelle, Dr. Reuel 
W. Bennett, and Dr. Richard I. Jack- 
son as the scientists who developed its 
new product. Jardon, who was head of 
Monoplastic Eye Co., Inc., Evanston, 
Ill., came over to American Optical 
with a large portion of Monoplastic 
personnel when the company took over 
the Evanston concern last fall. 
@ Others in Field—Mager & Gougle- 
man, Inc., Chicago, fong-established 
manufacturer of glass eyes, entered the 
new field several months ago through 
an allied corporation, Paul Gougleman 
Co., which makes plastic eyes to order, 
from a methyl methacrylate resin. 

Dr. Sidney O. Noles, San Francisco, 
another pioneer in plastic eyes, uses 
acrylic resin in his product and report- 
edly a glass wafer insert for the iris. 
Army technicians are said to have their 
own secret technique for making plastic 
eyes to order. 


LOCOMOTIVE RESEARCH . 


Three major coal companies and six 
coal-originating railroads have formally 
announced a new research project’ de- 
signed to “improve the coal-burning 
locomotive.” Funds subscribed to 
finance the “challenge to the diesel loco- 
motive” total “more than $1,000,000.” 

Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, will handle all details of the 
work through a committee representing 
the group members: Island Creek Céal 
Co., M. A. Hanna Co., Sinclair Coal 
Co., Baltimore & Ohio R.R., Pennsyl- 
vania R.R., Louisville & Nashville, Nor- 
folk & Western, New York Central, and 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 


To demonstrate a safety factor of is 
new artificial eye, American Opticd 
Co. drops the steel ball on a gla 
orb which shatters (left), then 
a plastic one which survives (right 


———— 


That all of them have a stake in th 
success of the project is evidenced } 
two facts: (1) the railroads are the oy 
industry’s largest consuming group, 
(2) the transportation of coal is an in 
portant source of railroad revenue. 


TO UNVEIL GASLESS CAR 


The gasless, clutchless auto, whid 
its Los Angeles inventor claims wil 
run on a pale green “secret fluid” (BW 
—Jan.6'45,p19) still hasn’t convinced 
the skeptics. 

And even while the inventor Frank 
Perry, was—by his own admission-stil 
considering offers from Henry J. Kaiser 
for an option to build the “Perrymo 
bile” on a mass production basis, hi 
announced that he had acquired a pur: 
ner, A. J. Brauer, to help him in the 
business of selling blueprints and build: 
ing instructions to individuals. Prob 
able price for prints and parts: $200 

Perry said, incidentally, that he wa 
dubious about turning his brainchild 
over to Kaiser because he doubted that 
the automotive industry would allo 
the industrialist the freedom he enjo 
in shipbuilding. “My car,” he sa 
“will practically abolish the parts bus: 
ness, and that’s too profitable for the 
industry to lose.” 

One engineer who checked the aut 
decided that it has sound possibilitis 
as a “war emergency car” but that tt 
was too impractical. This engincer de 
cided that the light but complicated en- 
gine (a 65-Ib. V-shaped four-cylinder job. 
powered by the vaporized “‘secret fluid’ 
could not stand road strain and would ~~ 
get out of order frequently. 

“No one but a skilled mechanic could 
operate a car like this,” he stated. 
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P75 §.$.WHITE FLEXIBLE SHAFTS 
fit tute your fort-war designs 


It is quite possible that somewhere in the design of your 
post-war equipment there is need for transmitting mechanical 
power around turns or under other conditions which prevent 
direct-connection of driving and driven members with a 
rigid shaft. 

An S.S. White flerible shafé is the simplest way of doing 
this—a single, easily applied basic mechanical element that 
will transmit power between any two points, regardless of 
their relative locations. Obviously, this “single-piece”’ sim- 
plicity means fewer parts to manufacture and assemble — 
lower costs. 

An S.S, White flexible shaft may also result in an im- 
proved product because it lets you place driving and driven 
members wherever desirable to secure best operating effi- 
ciency, easy assembly, space saving, convenient operation 
and servicing. 

Also, somewhere in your designs there may be a valve, a 
switch or some other element that requires manipulation 
from a more or less remote point. Here again there is no sim- 
pler way of providing mechanical remote control than with 


an S.S. White flexible shaft. 


These are good reasons why every engineer-designer should 
get details about the wide range of S.S. White flexible shafts 
and consider these simple, basic mechanical elements when- 
ever designs call for power transmission or remote control. 
We'll be glad to supply full information about flexible shafts 
and engineering aid in applying them to your requirements. 
Write us. 


3 SS.WHITE jyousrriat _ 


ONE OF AMERICA’S AAAA 


DEPT. L, 10 EAST 40th ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. cams 


FLEXIBLE SHAFTS © FLEXIBLE SHAFT TOOLS + AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES 
SMALL CUTTING AND GRINDING TOOLS + SPECIAL FORMULA RUBBERS 
MOLDED RESISTORS © PLASTIC SPECIALTIES * CONTRACT PLASTICS MOLDING 


INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES 


ENGINEERED AIR 


T USES AIR...USE G 


FILTRATION 


Earplug Applicator 


Underlying the new Ear \\ 
Applicator—now being used | 
and presently to be avail 
creasing quantities to operatiy «5 in fo; 


~?¢ 


shops, boiler works, and other nois 
places—is a double purpose: (1) to sim 
plify insertion of the soft, unwieldly littk 
ear plugs into proper = inside 
the ears; (2) to furnish a convenient 
holder when the plugs are not in us. 
Both applicator and a pair of plugs ft 
into a case with a metal pocket clip 
Ear Wardens, which come in three 
sizes and are designed to “facilitate the 
hearing of orders in the presence of 
firing and protect ear drums by dampen- 
ing objectionable noises,” are manufac- 
tured out of Neoprene synthetic mb 
ber by the Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, 
Mass. Cases and applicators are molded 
out of Tenite II, a tough cellulos- 
acetate-butyrate plastic. 


Chlorinated Synthetic 


Shortages in certain types of coro 
sion-resistant paints, adhesives (includ- 
ing those used for bonding rubber to 
metal), core binders for foundrics, and 
other products promise to come to an 
end through the formulation of a new 
Chlorinated Synthetic Rubber by th 
scientists of the Goodyear Tire & Rub 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio. Previous chlor 
nated rubber has depended upon natural 
gum, and the shortage has been pat 
ticularly felt by molders of critical mag: 
nesium and aluminum castings. The 
company is not prepared to state when 
a chlorine-treated synthetic will be avail 
able for its transparent Pliofilm wrap 
ping materials which will be forced tor 
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B's Easy to HEAR 
Why Work Piles Up 


Get rid of noise demons with a ceiling of 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone . . . and notice the difference! 


HESE TROUBLESOME noise Pr New Free Booklet gives all the 


demons spring from the loud facts. Write to Armstrong Cork 
: a J Z rs Company, 3001 Stevens Street, 
voices, jangling bells, and clattering Sees Lancaster,‘ Pennsylvania. 


machines in your office. Cushiontone 
will absorb up to 75 per cent of the 
noise demons that strike its surface. 
This high efficiency is due to the 484 
deep holes in each 12” x 12” square 
of this fibrous material. 

An economical ceiling of Arm- a 
strong’s Cushiontone is easily main- ARMSTR ONG'S 
tained too. It can be repainted with- cae e eae 
out destroying its high idl absorb- 2: CUSHION TONE 
ing qualities. Cushiontone is easily 
installed without serious interruption 
to you or your staff. Since it is an 
excellent reflector of light, Cushion- 
tone is ideal for office use. 


MY BOY! 


You, too, are PROUD of your PROD- 
UCT—proud of what it will do—proud 
of its better engineering and design... 
so don’t just put it in a box! 
GENERAL Engineered Shipping 


ats 


’ 

GENERAL’S Containers are designed specifically for 
"Part of the Product’? the product—for odd-shaped products 
(stokers), or for uniform products 
Plan (ranges). Special blocking, reinforce- 
; ment and innerpacking are provided 
GENERAL Engineered Ship- whenever needed. In ai// cases the con- 
ping Containers are designed tainer is engineered to provide positive 
to the product. Frequently the protection with minimum packing ma- 
product and the container terials . .. engineered to save space and 

Lael 

come off the production line speed production! 


Write today. Learn of GENERAL’S 
“Part of the Product” Plan. While our 
containers are today shipping the ma- 
terials of war, we are planning on pro- 
viding you with better postwar shipping 
containers. 

Our engineers will be glad to help you 
with your packing problems. Remember 
—don’t just put it in a box. 


together—as a unit. 


Result: You save space, 
materials, man-hours and 
packing costs. 


Send fer your copy of 
“The General Box.” It 
illustrates our “‘Part 


of the Product” Plan. 


(gu 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
General sox comMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 


Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Lovisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 


Continental Box Company, Inc.: 
Mevsten, Dalles. 
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the time being to depend up 
rubber for their base. 


Fluorescent Plastic Dye 
Newest item to be added ¢ 


| of dyes for plastics, formulat 

| Krieger Color & Chemical ( 

| Santa 
Calif., is to be known as “Kric::-(.} 

| Fleur-O-Plas K.” It will com¢ 


Blvd., 


Monica Holly 


solution which promises to ad 
escent quality to “any type « 
material, transparent or opaquc 
orative purposes . medic: 
ment, dials, etc.,” when it is 
by black light, or ultraviolet 1 


THINGS TO COME 


Buses, trucks, and privat 
senger cars of the futur 
give unmistakable warning of | 
pending brake failure if secret ex 
periments on a few buses 
out. Rider panic will be averted 
because only the driver wil 
the signal through the acceleritor 
pedal under his foot. 

At any significant drop in ai: 
or hydraulic pressure in the brake 
line, whether through leakage « 
overuse, a powerful coil spring will 
push a piston built into the lin 
against the diminishing pressure, 
bringing into play a “throttle 
stop” that will make it physically 
difficult for the driver to push the 
accelerator down. He will have 
strength to depress the pedal a 
few moments, but resultant fatigue 
will force him to guide his vehicle 
to the roadside promptly for safety 
and repairs. 


e If you. cannot find a wrench to 
unscrew or adjust the fastenings 
on your forthcoming office ma- 
chines or home appliances, sett 
for a screwdriver. Either tool will 
do because special new machine 
screws are beginning to be manu 
factured with hexagon heads 
equipped with driving slots. 


@ Storage eggs will retain their 
initial weight and much of their 
freshness for increased periods of 
time in years to come, for their 
shells will be less porous than 
those of today. Shrinkage by 
evaporation will be minimizc 

Poultry breeders are discoverins 
that chickens can be bred f 

tough dense shells en their eg 

almost as easily as turkeys ha 

already been bred for higher pi 

portions of white meat. 
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y source. The dye is applied by a 


‘. imple dipping operation, as its name 


Memplics. 
Flashlight Recharger 


Newest attachment for automotive 
; is the “Auto Charger,” devel- 


teries of the wet-acid storage type “on 
Hthe run.” It is said to work “off the 
ignition system of virtually any gasoline 
Sengine.” It is “attached to the dash- 
board, cowl, side panel, or any of sev- 
eral other places, and can be used while 
the vehicle is either running or idle.” 


Flectronic Gage 


Having previously specialized in gages 
of the dial-indicator type, the Federal 
Products Corp., 1144 Eddy St., Provi- 
dence 1, R. I., marks its entry into 
wider fields by bringing out the new 
Federal Model 130 Foote-Pierson Elec- 
tronic Gage. In addition to the preci- 
sion comparator illustrated, which is 
adjustable to four sensitivities from 
0.00001 in. to 0.003 in., the company 


is planning to apply the “same elec- 
tronic principles” to “hole and snap 
gages and other types of special gages.” 

All types will depend upon building 
up the virtually imperceptible move- 
ments of gaging pins electronically to 
quantities made visible by lights or on 
a dial. Inspection becomes practically 
instantaneous. To use the comparator, 
you set the diamond gage point to a 
desired height by means of precision 
gage blocks or a workpiece of approved 
dimensions, bring the dial hand to zero, 
and pass successive workpieces rapidly 
under the point. If you want to deter- 
mine how much a dimension varies from 
a specified tolerance, you read the an- 
swer on the dial. If you want inspection 
on a speedy “go or no go” basis, you 
watch for one of three lights to flash— 
green being O.K., red oversize, and 
yellow undersize. 
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Rauland employees are still a 
. The Rauland C orpore 


moment 


of 
1c; Executive decision to install 
decision an AMPLICALL Paging and 
Communications System is 
a long, first step toward the 
multiple advantages modern 
AMPLICALL is bringing to the in- 
dustrial plant. Thousands of large and 
small plants have found that AMPLICALL 
actually sparks the flow of production . . . 
removes barriers of delay ... saves countless 
unnecessary daily steps... locates instantly 
... provides music to ease tension and reduce 
absenteeism. Decide now to learn 
why executives all over 
the nation are saying 
“AMPLICALL has 
given new mean- 
ing to the word 


‘efficiency’.” 
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MARKETING 


New Top for Ads 


National magazines again 
break all records for revenue 
despite severe restrictions on 
use of paper in 1944. 


National magazines had another pro- 
digious ee in 1944, with advertising 
sales volume surpassing the previous 
all-time record set in 1943 by more than 
$42,000,000. Some 90 national maga- 
zines listed by Publishers’ Information 
Bureau, Inc., sold $274,931,873 worth 
of advertising, a gain of 18% over 1943. 
@ Gains Percolate Down—There is*no 
telling how much advertising income 
magazines might have rolled up if sup- 
plies of paper had jibed with the mar- 
ket. Paper quotas were held at 75% of 
1942 consumption, which meant that 
many publications had to turn down 
large quantities of proffered advertise- 
ments. But much of the overflow from 
more popular magazines found its way 
into journals that were struggling along 
a couple of years ago; if big advertisers 
could not get space, they turned to 
second and even third choices. There 
were practically no magazines with de- 
clines last year. 

Circulations were frozen for the most 

‘oe Some publishers were able to 
aunch new ventures, however, by kill- 
ing off or cutting down on one peri- 
odical to provide paper for a newcomer. 
For instance, Triangle Publications, 
Inc., eliminated a movie magazine, 
Stardom, to make way for its new teen- 
age monthly, Seventeen (BW—Aug. 
26'44,p94). Subscription _ limitation 
schemes—mostly in the form of dis- 
couraging renewals—resulted in an over- 
all drop in circulation of approxi- 
mately 1%. 
@ Making More Pages—Despite paper 
problems, P.I.B.-listed publications ran 
23% more pages of. advertising last 
year than they did the year before, going 
up from 59,542 to 73,080. To get the 
extra page space, many publications 
reduced the weight of their paper stock 
(the War Production Board Emitation 
on paper consumption being in terms of 
total tonnage used). They also cut 
margins and trim sizes. 

Many rate increases took effect during 
the year, further boosting the total in- 
come figures. In some instances, new 
preferred positions carrying higher rates 
were specified. And following the trend 
inaugurated in 1943, advertisers de- 


manded more high-priced color and 
bleed advertisements to call attention 
to their goods (BW—Feb.5’44,p86). 
@ Some Large Gainers—Biggest percent- 
age gains were made last year among 
what P.I.B. calls special magazines—such 
publications as Fortune, Esquire, and 
various home, sport, and travel peri- 
odicals—some of which had hard going 
during the early. years of the war. This 
group registered a 34% increase, taking 
in $23,466,456 last year as compared 
with $17,463,927 in 1943. 

The weeklies, as formerly, were the 
big money makers (BW —Jan.30’43, 
p40). Including semimonthlies, Sun- 
day magazine sections, newspaper week- 
lies, and regular weekly magazines, some 
19 publications garnered $154,748,417 
—a 12% rise over 1943’s $138,508,552. 

Women’s and general magazines each 

marked up 26% increases, taking in 
$74,247,399 and $22,469,601 respec- 
tively. 
@ How Others Fared—Farm magazines 
showed only a 16% rise, collecting 
$16,499,422, compared with a 38% 
- registered in the preceding year. 
n part, the 1944 showing can be ex- 
plained by the fact that space rate in- 
creases were not common in this field 
as they were in other groups, but lag- 
ging rural circulations (gas and tire re- 
strictions limit salesmen on the R.F.D. 
circuit) probably also affected adver- 
tisers’ interest in the publications. 

Industrial, trade, export, and class 
papers had another big year. According 
to data collected by Industrial Market 


ing, 166 business papers pr: 
949 pages of advertising, a 23 
over 1943. (Gross revenue figures 
this grouping are not available) | 
the second year running, export mn 
zines led the field in percentize o, —~ 
Many of the periodicals in this cha 
cation benefited from WPB’s 
publications using less than 1()() ton; 
paper a year need make only « |()% o 
in paper consumption. \ 
@ Leadership Frozen—Because of 4), 
limitation on paper, any comparison » 
how various magazines fared during th 
year is apt to be an index only of ¢, 
publishers’ ingenuity, not of the adye, 
tisers’ demand for space. Howey 
meaningless a comparison of figure 
may be, media men this week, through 
sheer force of habit, were continuing ty 
pore over the year-end standings as p 
ported by P.I.B. They found few if ay 
surprises, for the paper controls hay 
served largely to preserve the status quo 
In no classification—weeklies, gener 
women—was the leadership changed 

The big weeklies continued to pag 
the field. Life grossed an estimated $35, 
000,000, Saturday Evening Post fo 
lowing close behind with approximateh 
$31,000,000. Among the weeklies, the 
most remarkable change was made by 
Liberty which turned in a record per 
centage gain of 106%, as compared 
with a 29% loss in 1943 and 45% the 
year before. 
@ Other Group  Leaders—Women’ 
magazines, the second most prosperous 
group, rated about in this fashion 
Ladies’ Home Journal $12,000,000 
Good Housekeeping, McCall's, ané 
Woman’s Home Companion running 
around $8,000,000 each. 

Leaders in the so-called special group 


ted 254 
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Advertising in National Periodicals 
% Increase 
Magazines* 1944 1943 in Revenue 
LL eee $74,247,399 $58,699,641 26° 
SE. dorne.n cdv'Oe-okine 22,469,601 17,827,441 26% 
SEED oc bcnceéveesbus 23,466,456 17,463,927 34% 
MEET eee 154,748,417 138,508,552 12% 
TOE dsccicctsadenn $274,931,873 $232,499,561 18° Y 
Farm Papers* 
11 publications ........ $16,499,422 $14,136,905 16% fu 
Industrial, Trade, and Class Papers* cu 
c———Pages of space—— 
1944 1943 % Increase ca 
re nr are 189,163 158,286 19% 
 civicsuecnweasdainess 36,061 26,576 36°, 
BE Saco cccscciaseaccees 12,175 8,398 45% 
RAE Cs Stee ie wk eaten wee ws 19,550 15,126 29% GE 
COED Sede es cevdisinedc ess 256,949 208,386 23% 
1 Space and dollar volume figures, supplied by Publishers’ Information Bureau, Inc., are 
based on card rates for single insertions. 
2 Figures supplied by Industrial Marketing from data furnished by 166 business papers. 
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This General American tank car is designed to carry 
a particular liquid at correct temperature and pressure. 
Many GATX cars are similar specialists. Many have 
made it possible for hard-to-handle chemicals, for the 


first time, to reach new markets and wider industrial Planning Now with Tomorrow's Leaders 


use. 
Even though your new product or problem commod- 
ity is still in the laboratory stage, General American 
Your new product—or the new chemical to be used in engineers are ready to work with you now. Keeping 
i pace with your progress, we will plan the new tank 
future manufacturing—will find the same safe, cost- car with every feature needed for safe, economical 


cutting transportation in the General American tank transportation. 
Call or write our general offices—135 South LaSalle 


cars that are designed specifically for you. St., Chicago 90, Ill. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 


Builders and Operators of Specialized Railroad Freight Cars * Bulk Liquid Storage Terminals %* Pressure Vessels and other 
Welded Equipment * Aerocoach Motor Coaches * Process Equipment of all kinds * Fruit and Vegetable Precooling Service 


we can Ocol Pour For your 


ERIE RESISTOR 


Custom Molded 


PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


T is now possible to design and build 
molds for postwar plastic parts. While 
production of Erie Resistor Custom Mold- 
ed Plastic articles for peacetime applica- 
tions is limited, alert companies are now 
placing orders for postwar items, so that 
molds will be ready to run at full capacity 
when production restrictions are lifted. 


Combining dimensional accuracy 
with beauty and color, Erie Resistor’s 
vast experience in the handling of intri- 
cate multi-cavity or cam-action molds 
guarantees customer satisfaction. 


Our new bulletin contains a com- 
prehensive outline of our experience and 
facilities for engineering, molding, and 
finishing custom molded plastics. Write 
for your copy. 


Plastics Division 
ERIE RESISTOR CORP., ERIE, PA. 


LONDON, ENGLAND TORONTO, CANADA. 


Is your best bet 
postwar Latin America 


What will be your part in the increasingly important economies of the 
countries to the south? Will they afford your best markets, your greatest 
investment opportunities? 
Latin American developments—to realize exactly how these countries are 
developing economically, in what direction they are heading, how they 
influence and will continue to influence our own economy .. . 


Read what 17 experts have to say of Latin American economics—past, 
present, and challenging future! 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
OF LATIN AMERICA 


Edited by SEYMOUR E. HARRIS, 


Just Out 


To understand how you will share in postwar 


Look up: ° 


Associate Professor Economics, Harvard University; Formerly Sag. 
Director, Office of Export-Import Price Control good neighbor policy 

“— - Susans export 

465 pages, 6 x 9 32 tables $4.00 a» products in 

which Latin America is 

Why are the rates of interest so high in Latin America? What are the S -,— @ ctructere of 


prospects for industrial 
Is a collapse likely after the war? 
hensive book, combining a survey of overall economic issues with specific 
studies of 10 countries, 
economics of Latin America, from the availability of labor to inflation 
It describes the specific progress of industry, of duction of Argentina 
management .. . 
discusses the problem of exchange and prices . . 

gives the essential background for intelligent government, business and 
industrial dealings with these countries of vast resources and potentialities 


See it 10 days—Send this McGRAW-HILL coupon 


and price control. 


banking and monetary 


and imports . 


development? for markets? agricultural labor? 


are considered all 


presen ct’ 
central banking in Latin 


America 
—the relation of exchange 
— and prices, 1939- 


—value of national pro- 


In this one lucide and compre- 


hases of war and postwar 


—tecent industrial devel- 


—Chilean exports by 
countries of destination, 


938-194 

—trade of Haiti with the 
United States, 1942- 
1944 


charts the volume of exports 


Address 


City and State 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Send me Harris’ Economic Problems of Latin America for 10 days’ Ss 
4 ys’ examination on 1. 10 days 
I will send $4.00, plus few cents postage or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on a te " 


ae ‘ 


Position 


Company . 
(Books sent on approval in the United States only.) 


—Better Homes and Gardens. Fox... 
and American Home—as wel] the bye 
top publications in the farm or, 
Country Gentleman and Far) Jour, 


all grossed in the neighborhowd of ¢; 

000,000. 7 
Among general magazine: ( 

politan remained in first place 

approximately $4,500,000, 

closely by American. 

@ Top Industrials—Iron Age 1 :aintaine: 


its standing at the head of the industri 
list, with 8,568 pages of advertisemens 


during the twelvemonth. America 
Machinist came next with 6.834. { 

lowed by Steel with 6,066. 
Institutional copy placed by compan 


that want to keep their names or p 

ucts before the public while they a: 
concentrating on war work cons 
tuted the most characteristic advertisin, 
in 1944 as it did in 1943. Althousk 
publishers concede that some of they 
advertisers may have spent exc 
profits, they point out that adye 
tising appropriations must confon 
with Treasury regulations if they 

to be deducted as a business exper 
(BW-—Jan.8’44,p78). . 


BEST CLOSES BRANCH 


The retail clothing trade this wee, 
was pondering the mystery of the sto: 
that closed because it had too mu 
business. The store that closed with 
warning on Jan. 13 was the St. Lou 
branch of Best & Co., New Yor 
women’s and children’s clothing 
cialists. 

Best’s advertisements appeared 
usual in St. Louis papers last Frida 
and on Saturday the store did its nor 
business. On Sunday, the papers cat 
a Best & Co. announcement that “ve 
terday we closed our St. Louis bran 
because of the great increase in our St 
Louis business for which our present 
quarters are inadequate and _ beca 
suitable quarters are not now available 
And that was the only official explana 
tion Best’s would make. 

Immediate conjecture in the trade 
was that the store had closed because 0 
merchandise shortages. This was stout! 
denied at New York headquarters 
where it was said stocks were being 
shipped to another branch. Only in 
formation available was that the St 
Louis store was too small for the crowds 
of customers. 

Since it opened in September, 194? 
Best has spent $60,000 in two separate 
remodeling operations on the store. 4 
three-year lease had six months to 0 
Best’s branch store policy has featurec 
the opening of nine outlets in the pa 
three years, and the sudden closing & 
four of them, presumably because ther 
weren’t profitable. 
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lere’s lways a Customer’s Pass 
to the Atlas Stockpile of Ideas 


OUR PROBLEM is your pass to the stockpile of ideas created by 

Atlas research—vastly expanded to meet wartime demands for 
new chemical materials and new processing “know-how.” You'll find 
that Atlas research men have uncovered countless possibilities 
applicable to postwar industry, even though war work is their job 
for the duration. 


Consider plasticizers for self-adhering gauze bandages, for instance, 
where the problem is to plasticize the gauze so it can be easily applied, 
will keep out oil and grease, won’t stick to the skin, yet which will 


stay put. 


The manufacturer came to us. Intensive research—an Atlas chemist 
working with a chemist of the manufacturer—solved the problem 
within our laboratories. One of the gamut of Atlas plasticizers did 
the trick. 

This is merely one example of the ways in which the Atlas stockpile 


can be used. If your problems come within our scope, let’s arrange 
a meeting between your technical men and ours. 


Same a oe 


_ POWDER COMPANY 
» WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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Industrial Taslodives ° Industrial Finishes « Co 
Activated Carbons « Industrial Chemicals « Ordnance Materiel 


PRECISION PARTS 


To Bait the Enemy 


The worm as turned. 


Precision-machined parts for what it takes 
to destroy the enemy—<Ace is turning 
them out by the thousands. (Ace has an 
Axis to grind!) These hardened-steel 
worm-shafts, for example, are part of vital 
radio equipment. The triple-lead worm- 
thread is ground right from the solid 
blank, after hardening. This insures the 
concentricity between the pitch-diameter 

the worm and the bearing-diameter. 
The bearing-diameter itself is ground to a 
total tolerance of .0003”’. 

Since the war began, Ace has been 
supplying America’s outstanding manu- 
facturers with small parts and assemblies 
calling for stamping, machining, heat- 
treating, or grinding. Ace has provided 
not only the industry’s most modern 
equipment, but the skill, the background, 
and the ingenuity to use those machines 
in new ways to improve results, shorten 
schedules, and get the work out. Keep 
Ace up your sleeve for post-war plans. 
Occasional capacity is available for cur- 
rent work. 


CURRENT CAPACITY 
AVAILABLE 


CYLINDRICAL GRINDING — Multiple 
banks of widely varying internal 
and external cylindrical grinders are 
available for outside diameters up 
to 12” by 24” between centers .. . 
and inside diameters as small as 
14” or as Jarge as 4” by 24” long. 


THREAD GRINDING —Our battery of 
Ex-Cell-O Thread Grinders equips 
us to give you tolerances of .0001” 
on all Standard V Threads, Acme 
and Square Threads, and on single 
or multiple leads. All sizes up to 5” 
diameter with threads 8” long, on 
parts up to 20” between centers. 


“a 
ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
for Precision Parts 


4 


3211 E. ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


Radio Record 


Networks’ 26% gain carries 
industry to another new high. 
FM and television hold promise 
—and threat—for future. 


Radio had another banner year in 

1944. The four major networks grossed 
well over $190,000,000 in time sales— 
a jump of more than $40,000,000, or 
about 26% over 1943’s previous all- 
time record. Cumulative totals for re- 
gional networks or for the individual 
stations are not available, but indica- 
tions are that the station owners en- 
joyed an equally prosperous year in 
their sales of time to local advertisers 
and to national advertisers for spot pro- 
grams. 
e A Birthday Present?—Satisfying as the 
1944 record is, the industry, which 
passes the quarter century mark in 1945, 
is confidently expecting a birthda 
present that will make its twenty-fifth 
year the biggest of all. 

Even more significantly, the anniver- 
sary finds radio ready to begin writing 
the second big chapter in its glittering 
success story—full exploitation of FM 
(frequency modulation), facsimile, and 


television. The Federal Comp, 

tions Commission this week og 
cleared the way for the industy’ 
trance into these new felds j, 

nouncing after months of deli}. 1 
the pattern which it proposes f,.9 
cation of the radio spectrii) (p;,, 
@ CBS on Top—Of this ° cay, 
business, CBS got the largest sha; 


Naturally, as time schedules op Ny 
and CBS filled up, advertisers |ogj 
to the desirable hours available op 
junior nets. With more room |e 
grow in, the Mutual Broad isting § 
tem and the Blue Network scored |x 
gains percentagewise last year than 4 
their elders. Biggest jump wa , 
nounced by the Blue, up 66% o 
1943 to $41,300,000. Mutual sales ng 
41% to $19,533,650. 

& Why 1944 Was Tops—F our Obviog 
reasons account for the continued py 
perity in 1944: 

(1) Cash in the consumer's pode 
has previded the best market ever f 
radio advertised products. 

(2) The Treasury Department's tq 
ruling allowing deductions for “; 


HOT ITEM—FOR FOXHOLE USERS ONLY 


Exhibited as a war item but slated for civilian channels when restrictions com 
off, the Coleman Pocket Stove (above) is one of the new products shows 
recently at the Chicago Furniture Mart (BW—TJan.13’45,p85)._ Manufactured 
by the Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., Wichita, Kan., the heating unit fits into 
a 10-in. metal case, the top doubling for a saucepan. The burner opens out 10 
accommodate a fair-sized pan, and, according to the company, requires 10 
generating to light instantly in subzero temperatures, produces 5,000 B.t.u. for 
three hours on less than a pint of gasoline—even the tetraethyl lead variety- 
and will not explode if turned upside down. Now used in most theaters of wai, 
the 34-Ib. stove is scheduled to sell for $9.95 to tomorrow’s campers. 
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ENSION Designed ENVELOPES 


aia Alilerition/ 


Tension maintains a staff of creative artists 
who are specialists in the creation and design- 
ing of distinctive envelopes. In style, type, 
color and design they should be characteristic 
of your business, and convey your message 
effectively. The space on your envelope uti- 
lized to the fullest advantage affords you an 
invaluable advertising medium at no addi- 


tional cost. Sketches and samples of what 


has been done for others submitted without 
obligation on your part. With a background of 
60 years of experience, TENSION KNOWS 
HOW to design envelopes that attract and 


create an excellent impression. 


Manufacturers Selling Direct to the User 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. . NEW YORK 14, N. Y., 345 Hudson St., *ST. LOUIS 3, MO., 23rd & Locust Sts. 
“MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN., 500 S. 5th St. ° *DES MOINES 14, IOWA, 1912 Grand Ave. *KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 19th & Campbell Sts. 


*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 


Montgomery vs. Ward 


Montgomery Ward & Co. faced 
the possibility of double trouble with 
the U.S. government this week. 

As a result of the latest outbreak 
of Ward’s long-standing _ labor 
troubles, the Army already is operat- 
ing ten of its retail stores and three 
of its mail-order houses (BW—Jan.13 
"45,p17). 

ow the Office of vagy woe 
tration is investigati a of 
price —_ violstions by Wa — 
violations that come allegedly as a 
byproduct of its continuing row with 

1.0.’s United Retail, olesale & 

Department Store Employees Union. 
The charges inst ard come 
from Donald Montgomery, consum- 
er counsel of the United Auto Work- 
ers (C.1.0.), whose nose for a~price 
argument is even keener than those 
of OPA’s own sleuths. 
e Different Catalog Prices—During 
June and July, 1944, Montgomery 
asserts in a formal complaint to 
Price Administrator Chester Bowles, 
Ward shifted some 170,000 cus- 
tomers in Illinois, Iowa, and Mis- 
souri from the Chi to the Kan- 
sas City and St. Paul mail-order 
houses whose catalogs list many 
items at higher prices than those for 
Chicago. At the same time, the com- 
plaint says, some 80,000 customers 
were shifted from Kansas City to 
Ft. Worth. 

According to Montgomery, the ex- 
planation of the shifts given Ward’s 
customers was “the shortage of work- 
ers caused by the large number of 
war workers in the Chicago area.” 
Customers shifted from Kansas City 
to Ft. Worth were given the same 

lanation, he asserts, except that 
“Kansas City” was substituted for 
“Chicago.” 

@ Several Prices Cited—In his letter 
to Bowles, Montgomery cites com- 
parative prices from Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, and St. Paul catalogs on 


. tantamount to a price violation if a 


some 100 items. Samples: flan- 
nelette diapers—$1.44 a dozen in the 
Chicago book, $1.65 in Kansas City, 
$1.67 in St. Paul; og tubs— 
$12.75 Chicago, $14.75 St. Paul, 
$15.75 Kansas i" American flags 
—$1.49 Chicago, $1.59 Kansas City. 
A warm-air furnace, $90 in the Chi- 
cago catalog, was $99 in the Kansas 
City list. 

Montgomery conceded that some 
price reductions resulted from the 
transfers, but said that “for the great 
majority of items” Ward customers 
would have paid less before they 
were shifted. 

Montgomery implies that the rea- 
son for the shifts may have been 
labor troubles in the Chi plant. 
@ Raises a New Point—OPA enforce- 
ment officials will not comment on 
Montgomery’s charges because they 
are unique in the agency’s records 
of retail price complaints. However, 
somewhat similar cases have cropped 
up at wholesale and manufacturing 
levels. When manufacturers have 
petitioned for ission to ship to 
customers f.0.b. out of a different 
warehouse, for example, OPA has 
generally held that this would be 


higher price to the customers would 
result. 

Only one case of this type has 
reached the courts. By coincidence, 
it involved U.S. Gypsum Co. which 
Sewell Avery, chairman of the board 
of Ward, heads. U.S. Gypsum 
had been forced to shut down its 
Philadelphia plant after the ships 
which sippted it were requisitioned 
by the government. Customers who 
had previously been supplied f.o.b. 
Philadelphia were told that they 
would be supplied f.o.b. Gypsum’s 
other plants. OPA first approved this 
arrangement, then reversed itself. 


Gypsum appealed to the em cy 
court of appeals, which upheld OPA. 


mal” advertising expenses have per- 
mitted war producers to continue appro- 
priating substantial sums to keep brand 
names alive for the postwar period. 

(3) The paper shortage with its con- 
sequent brake on space advertising in 
many publications (page 84) has 
brought new customers to radig, not- 
ably department stores and motion 
picture theaters. 

(4) Operating in a seller’s market, the 
networks, as well as many individual 
stations, made increases in their effec- 
tive rates. 
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e New s Score—From the lis- 
tener’s point of view, ms didn’t 
change janet there was stil a heavy 
accent on the institutional program. 
However, some manufacturers necessa- 
rily confined now to this kind of adver- 
tising are already —— time for the 
days when there will be products for 
sale. For example, General Electric 
with future appliance sales in mind has 
signed a contract with CBS for a daily 
spot in the late afternoon. 

With D-Day and the national elec- 
tion on last year’s crowded schedules 


the year will—from a prog:an 
of view—probably go down in },. 
caster’s annals as one of the bigoe; 
news coverage. 7 
@ Reaching Saturation—L«. \; of time n 
the program schedules for addy 
commercial shows was the No, | ,. 
on sales. To counteract this the .,) 
a added emphass on a 
the network rather than a jins} 
number of stations. Thus, in adqjs, 
to the normal 15% full netwo:: ; 
count plan, CBS announced two » 
plans to boost extended network yy 
A discount of 124% was granted aj. 
tisers who buy enough stations ty », 
95% of the full network gross tate. 3 
one of 10% to clients whose program 
use 90% of the full rate. As a teh 
of the 102 different commerciaj ot 
grams broadcast over CBS, 64 are em, 
ing one of the three discounts. 4 
though regional time differences ac, 
the nation limit the number of ho, 
in the day when coast-to-coast operatig 
is feasible, buying the full network to 
on the appearance of an unwritten po 
icy for CBS and NBC evening hour, 

e@ Network Rivalry—Revamping of Mp. 

tual and the Blue networks, with Edgy 

Kobak going over from the Blue to r. 

place Miller McClintock in the top ja 

at Mutual, presages a bitter fight for 

third place in the network system, 

Kobak has started off by concentrating 

in himself much of the authority prev. 

ously divided among the big station 

stockholders who own Mutual. He has 

also hired Phillips Carling, the Blue’ 

program director, and is now launching 

a determined drive to get some of the 

Blue’s biggest advertisers. One of the 

first to switch is the Morton Downey 

show sponsored by Coca-Cola. 

The Blue is well prepared to meet 

the threat. In 1944 the network added 
20 stations, raising its total to 1% 
(Mutual has 245), and under Chester 
LaRoche it has started a noteworthy 
program improvement campaign. 
@ Measuring Circulation—Establishment 
of the Broadcast Measurement Bureau 
(BW—Oct.7’44,p94), providing radio 
with its own medium for testing broad- 
cast coverage and for demonstrating 
to advertisers radio’s great potentialities, 
is heralded as an outstanding accom 
plishment of the year. Crossley, Inc, 
and C. E. Hooper, Inc., measure ptt 
gram vague | rather than station 
circulation, and although newspapet; 
magazines, and trade publications fo 
sometime have had an Audit Bureau a 
Circulations, radio has never had am 
official measurement of the audienc 
reached by various stations. 

In the postwar era, when radio m 
have to compete more intensively wit 
publications for the advertisers’ dolla 
such circulation reports may prove 
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sjuable weapon. And radio is already 
»sting a somewhat worried weather eye 
rd its peacetime prospects, lest it 
part of its present pro table stand- 
idio business in the rush of devel- 
.¢ new video and FM services. 
“Concerned Over Cancellations—One 
in the wind which network ex- 
tives are watching anxiously is the 
car-end outburst of program switches 
nd cancellations, involving particularly 
keveral high-priced shows with low 
Crossley and Hooper ratings. Such a 
furry has hit the industry before, and 
this may be just another one. But it 
may also portend a postwar restlessness 


on the part of big money clients. 


Exhibits Missing 


Wartime restrictions bar 
experimental models of postwar 
home appliances from the first 
show since 1942. 


" 


1 
cu 


Manufacturers and dealers last week 
went through the motions of the first 
appliance she staged by Housewares 
Manufacturers’ Assn. since 1942, but 
their hearts weren’t in it. 

Everybody knew ahead of time that 

there would be nothing to see, much 
less buy. 
e Models Under Wraps—A WPB order 
(Priorities Regulation 23) bans the dis- 
play of experimental models of new 
products developed during the war, and, 
as at the concurrent furniture show 
(BW—Jan.13’44,p85), WPB men were 
on hand to check up on any violators. 

Even without this policing it’s un- 
likely new models would have been 
unveiled, because manufacturers know 
now that it may be a year before they 
can market their appliances, and hence 
aren't anxious to tip their hand to com- 
petitors so early. Some offered teasers, 
however. For example, the Franklin- 
McAllister Corp., Chicago, showed its 
prewar bagless vacuum cleaner, with 
full-size photos of its postwar model, 
and the Amana Society, Amana, Iowa, 
displayed a wooden mockup of its post- 
war home freezer. 
¢ Distributors Eager—Liveliest group at 
the show were distributors who had 
flocked to Chicago from all over the 
country to dicker for exclusive distribu- 
tion of postwar appliances. 

Talk went around the show that some 
exhibitors had covertly let key distribu- 
tors, and even dealers, peek at the “real 
thing”—tucked in a back closet in com- 
pliance with P.R. 23, and away from 
the avid eyes of competition. 

* Electrikbroom Shown—A good deal 
of interest at the show was generated 
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Shown to dealers but not to the public at Chicago’s appliance exhibit, a stream 
lined version of Regina Corp.’s Electrikbroom (left) is bidding for post 
war markets for light vacuum cleaners. Also slated for future homes is the new 
Breakfaster (right), a combined table-top electric stove, toaster, grill, and 
broiler—all in one piece. Calkins Appliance Corp. is being set up at South 
Bend, Ind., to produce the versatile unit which will retail at around $12.95. 


by revival of the Electrikbroom, which 
appeared ready to jump the gun on the 
expected postwar trend toward lighter 
vacuum cleaners. 

Consumer surveys have shown that 
housewives want cleaners that are 
lighter weight and easier to handle 
than many prewar models. Most man- 
ufacturers expect to bring out light- 
weight models after the war, possibly as 
adaptations of the hand cleaners that 
were often sold in combination with 
prewar standard vacuum sweepers. 

Electrikbroom dates back about a 
decade. It was originally manufactured 
for R. N. Small, but never was pro- 
moted too aggressively, and has been 
practically off the market since 1939. 
Regina Corp., Rahway, N. J., pur- 
chased it several months ago, and plans 
extensive promotion of it after the war. 
e Weighs 64 Ib.—Electrikbroom weighs 
only 64 lb. (compared with up to about 
18 Ib. for standard models), and has a 
plastic cup (to be emptied after clean- 
ing each room) instead of the conven- 
tional dust bag. Regina Corp. claims it 
will do 80% of the work performed by 
standard models. Postwar price will 
be $39.50 retail; eight accessories (wall 
brush, drapery cleaner tool, etc.) will 
cost $8 more. 


EVEN START FOR NYLONS 


To get nylon hosiery sales off to a 
fair start, the Hosiery Industry Post 
war Planning Committee has proposed 
a waiting period of four and a _ half 
months between the time the War Pro 
duction Board releases nylon yarn and 
the time the consumer gets the stock 
ings. 


Before starting deliveries the commit 
tee would have hosiery manufacturers 
build up a stockpile of 3,000,000 doz 
pairs—approximately one month’s con 
sumption by the public. At 9 oz. of 
nylon yarn per dozen pairs, such a 
stockpile would require 1,500,000 Ib 


The committee figures that delivery of 
this quantity of yarn to manufacturers 
would require about six weeks, and sug 
gests that a date 60 days after yarn de 
liveries be set for shipment of hosiery to 
distributors, with retail sales to start 
a month later on an agreed upon date 
throughout the nation. 

But the industry will have a hard 
time convincing all distributors to wait 
before cashing in on the pent-up d« 
mand. For example, “All Silk Hosiery 
Co.” of Chicago is advertising for sale 
now 60,000 pairs of nylon hosiery to be 
delivered within 60 to 90 days after 
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David Dietz, Science Editor of Scripps-Howard, begins a vivid report 
on the contribution of the engineer to the ancient art of ropemaking 


“Have you ever seen a galloping 
steer stopped dead in his tracks by 
a cowboy’s lariat? Or a giant ship 
held to its pier by a hawser looking 
like a gossamer thread of a spider 
web? Why doesn’t it break under 
the terrific strain? 

“I found the answer to this 
question when I visited the world’s 
largest ropemakers .. . Plymouth 
Cordage Company. There I saw 
slender fibers from all over the 
world turned into rope so strong 
that it withstood a pull of over 
100,000 pounds! 

“These fibers, inspected, re- 


graded and blended to Plymouth’s 


Plymouth Cordage Company, Plymouth, Massachusetts 


PLYMOUTH 


CORDAGE PRODUCTS 
ROPE YOU CAN TRUST 


Poems te ee 
Cale et eeu tk nea 


exacting standards, were lubricated 
with a Plymouth-developed oil. 
Then twisted into yarns, strands, 
and finally rope. Rope, upon which 
depend the lives of men and valu- 
able property . . . at sea, in the air, 
in homes, on farms, and in the 
factories of the world. 


“T realized why ropemaking at 
Plymouth, simple to outline here, 
uses modern machines and skilled 
workmen . . . demands constant 
laboratory testing and develop- 
ment, and why Plymouth carefully 
engineers each manufacturing step 
to give rope greater strength, more 
useful performance, longer life.” 


— 
COURT SHEARS BARBERS 


A state law enabling 
barbers in a county t 
mum prices has been di 
constitutional by the © . 
preme Court. 

The court held that 
passed by the 1943 
violated the due process 
the 14th amendment an 
fully delegated legislatiy: 
ity. 

@ Under the law, in 24 
Oregon counties, hair: 
set at 65¢ and shaves 35¢ 
The going rates in Port] 
state’s metropolis, are stil] 
50¢. 

The court said a percent 
barbers, not the state board 
barbers, determines pri ind 
that even though such 
are umreasonable, _ the oard 
“would be powerless to t 
suspend, or modify” them 

The law was taken to t 
court by a Portland barber y 
disregarded minimums B\ 
Jul.22°44,p58). 

When passed with un 
proval, the law was listed 
signed to protect public 
and safety and end une 
competition 


V-E Day. However, the Chicago Bet 
ter Business Bureau wants to ki 

if the company has 60,000 

nylon (or the yarn), it need 

hold them until after the defeat of Ger 
many, or if it has neither th« 

the hose just how “All Silk’ 

fulfill its promise. 


RECORD RATION VIOLATION 


OPA last week caught the Chicag 
postofhice restaurant with almost 2 
000 of its points down, the largest 1 
tioning shortage on record. The gover 
ment-run restaurant is operated 
cost basis, is open 24 hours a 
serves an average of 10,000 meals dai 
The overdraft consists of 1,200 
points, 1,256,000 blue points, a 
000 Ib. of sugar. 

Many restaurants have been cl 
far smaller point shortages, but even 
a rationing violation must not ‘sta\ 
these couriers from the swift comple 
tion of their appointed rounds.” So the 


} 


postoffice restaurant continues but | 


a sharply restricted basis until it works 
off its debt to society. 
OPA records list two other huge 1 


tioning violations by government-oper- 
ated concessions. In March, 1944. the 
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Navy-operated Hotel Chamberlin in‘Old 
Point Comfort, Va., was found to have 
“overc 
900 points and 3,940 Ib. of sugar, 
mostly through using up prerationing 
stocks faster than was permissible, rather 
than through —— as was the case 
in Chicago. The Mare Island Navy 
Yard was also found guilty of a large 


violation. 


MARKET MONDAYS SET 


After a survey among buyers from 
San Diego to Fresno, the Los Angeles 
cift and artware industry has made 
Monday its regular weekly market day, 
to continue indefinitely. 

Buyers wanted Monday as market day 
because it is a good day to be away 
from the store, and s ordered then 
are delivered for week-end sales. Manu- 
facturers like it because they can keep 
showrooms open that day, be at the 
factory, or selling other days. And hotels 
approve, because buyers can make room 
reservations far ahead. 

Monday will be the day for bringing 
out new products, and as travel condi- 
tions improve, it is expected that buyers 
will come from farther off. Market Mon- 
days do not interfere with the semi- 
annual Los Angeles merchandise shows 
held to attract buyers nationally. 


P..S. 


Newest service of Madisonia Mani- 
kins, New York City mannequin re- 
finishers, is “Manikinsurance” which for 
a monthly fee assures department store 
owners of year round care of window 
display figures. R. H. Macy & Co. of 
New York City was first to sign up for 
the coverage. . . . To try out modem 
merchandising methods, the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co. of Boston this 
week launched a new experiment in in- 
surance selling at Hempstead, Long 
Island, putting its wares on display in a 
new and streamlined “Insurance Cen- 
ter.” Literature is counted on for low- 
pressure sales promotion; company at- 
tendants will answer questions but make 
no sales talks. . . . A survey undertaken 
by Good Packaging, San Francisco, dis- 
closes that 78.2% of postwar food prod- 
ucts will continue to be packaged in 
standards—the simplified, uniform jars 
and bottles prescribed in the War Pro- 
duction Board’s glass conservation order 
(BW—Nov.4'44,p20). . . . Marshall 
Field’s Chicago Sun won its argument 
with WPB on the Sun’s use of news- 
print. Just after election the pro-Roose- 
velt paper was charged with having ex- 
ceeded its quota (BW—Nov.18’44,p8). 
Last week’s ruling devised a retroactive 
ror starting with the fourth quarter of 
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snsumed” a total of nearly 2,000,- | 


Assures 


@ PERFECT ACCURACY 


@ INCREASED FIGURE OUTPUT 


@ MINIMUM OPERATOR EFroRrt 


HERE’S PROOF IN THE WORDS OF A FRIDEN USER... 


“I actually work thousands of problems without ever hav- 
ing to clear the dials or the keyboards. For on my new 
Fridén Calculator they are Cleared Automatically, without 
effort or even thought on my part. There is absolutely 
no chance for uncleared dials or keyboards from pre- 
vious problems to cause errors. 

I can tell by the increased amount of work I turn out and 
by its perfect accuracy...as well as by how much better 
I feel at the end of the day...this one Fridén Feature is 
worth its weight in gold to me.” 

Telephone or write your local Fridén Representative or 
the Home Office in San Leandro, California for complete 


information regarding these Calculators which are avail- 


able, when applications for delivery have been approved 


by the War Production Board. 


FRIDEN Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A.+ SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 


LABOR 


Feud in the Open 


He also declared that the board has 
asked Douds to give sources of informa- 
tion or supporting data, to permit inves- 


are Oscar Smith, director of | 
field division, and Douds. 
the support of Pressman and tie (| 
left-wing group. Douds « 
on the support of an ant 
C.1.O. faction led by James ( 
by the A.F.L. 

If Douds should be forced 


Labor Relations Board tigation of “grave charges” which, he picture, according to this reasoning 4, 

battle |i d eit i said, Douds had made against subordi- field would be left to Smith Hence 
attle lines drawn as Vouds IS nates. Millis said Douds had declined _ the timing of the ouster move, and ¢h, 
to do this. fact that Smith is supporting it, are pa 


asked to quit. Action is seen as 
move in Millis’ job race. 


Millis was supported in his action by 
John M. Houston. Gerard D. Reilly, the 


sidered significant. 
To this, Washington NLRB cop 


third member of the board, sided with ment was that Millis’ resignation js nos 
An internal fight of serious dimen- Douds. an issue, and that he will remain on the 
sions has been brewing within the Na- @Labor Chiefs Back Douds—Both board as long as his health permits, 


tional Labor Relations Board for some 
time. 

One of its manifestations has been 

the large number of split decisions 
which board members have issued in 
important cases. Another has been the 
increasing activity of the NLRB Union, 
an independent organization of board 
employees which has tangled with 
NLRB regional directors. A third has 
been a jockeying for positions within 
the board on the assumption that when 
NLRB Chairman Harry Millis’ term 
expires in August his post will be 
filled by an intra-agency promotion. 
@ Open Warfare—Up to now the NLRB 
fight has smouldered without attracting 
public notice, but this week it flamed 
into the open as it became known that 
NLRB, by a 2 to | vote, had requested 
the resignation of its New York regional 
director, Charles Douds. 

Douds’ refusal to submit to removal 
without a hearing—in accordance with 
civil service and the veterans’ preferen- 
tial act approved last June—appears 
likely to split the NLRB wide open. 
It might precipitate another congres- 
sional investigation. 

@ Dismissal Notice Sent—On Tuesday, 


Philip Murray, president of the C.1.0., 
and William Green, president of the 
A.F.L., acted in support of Douds, along 
with other labor leaders, including 
Irving Abramson, New Jersey C.1.O. 
president, and Clinton Golden, assistant 
president of the United Steelworkers of 
America (C.1.0.). 

The group advocating the removal of 
Douds was reported to be receiving the 
support of Lee Pressman, who is gen- 
eral counsel for the C.1.O. in Wash- 
ington. 

An NLRB spokesman in the nation’s 
capital described the Communist angle 
to the dismissal attempt as “fantastic.” 
@ Millis’ Post Involved—Meanwhile, 


other reasons for the development were 
og | assayed. Leading contenders for 
fillis membership on the NLRB 


the 


@ Second Attempt—New York observers 
familiar with the NLRB regional office 
were in general agreement that cond). 
tions, in a muddle when Douds assumed 
the director’s job, now are much better 
—although factionalism still 
lent. 

They recalled that ouster proceedings 
are not new to the office, for the NLRB 
Union which now is supporting the 
Douds removal attempt also sought to 
have his predecessor discharged. Mrs, 
Elinore M. Herrick (BW-—Sep.5'42, 
p75), whom Douds succeeded in Sep- 
tember, 1942, was successful in block. 
ing the union’s charges. 

Prior to his appointment to the New 
York regional office—which covers lower 
New York State, northern New Jersey, 
and part of Connecticut, and which 


1S prey a- 


Chairman Millis announced that re- SI 
moval proceedings have been instituted | 
against Douds, in the form of a letter 
which amounted to a 30-day notice of 

dismissal. 

i At the same time, Millis broke an Ww 
NLRB silence to declare that the re- tk 
moval is deemed necessary “to promote | 
the efficiency of the service, and be- fc 
cause Mr. Douds’ performance . . . has as ; e) 
demonstrated his lack of fitness and a + 
capacity to supervise and direct the 7 { f* 
work of the staff in that office.” : ead) “ts ? Y 
@ Charges Listed—The board chairman 
said that charges set forth in the letter CLOSE SHAVES FOR STAY-AT-HOMES w 
to Douds included “lack of responsibil- 
ity and integrity” in dealing with per- Three employees of a Los Angeles tire plant compare the beards they'te 
sons having business with the board, growing as service emblems in a novel fight against absenteeism. Under TH 


“lack of candor and frankness” in deal- 
ing with subordinates, and “lack of 
technical knowledge and ability” which 
has resulted in delegation of duties of 
director to the chief field examiner. 
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a plan set up by workers in the Goodrich Rubber factory, no man is to shave 
until May 1—providing he attends work every day. Absentees, however, must 
brand themselves by whacking off their whiskers. The idea grows from a recent 
War Dept. appeal for 120 days of continuous capacity output at the plant. 
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WHY SLOW DOWN WAR EFFORT 


When such simple precautions can 
save so much time, money, material! 


Getting the goods to our boys on time hangs on 
such little things—so easy to remedy—yet so dis- 
astrous if they’re neglected! 


A single nail missing—an address carelessly 
‘written—a carton unchecked or unmended ... all 
these can spell loss of time, materials and money 
for you! And it’s a loss no claims settlement can 
ever replace! 


So follow these simple rules to better shipping! 
Your cooperation not only helps us—it helps the 
war effort. And it helps your profit-sheet, too! 


HERE’S THE SENSIBLE 


WAY TO SHIP 


CONTAINER—Is it sound? Are 
all prior markings removed? 


CONTENTS—Do they fit snugly? 
Are articles carefully separated? 


SEAL—Join all seams carefully. If 
taped—be sure tape sticks. 


MARKING—Do marks and ad- 
dresses on package and bills tally? 
Labeled “Glass”, “Fragile”, etc.? 


HANDLING — Take time to handle 
each package carefully and accord- 
ing to warning label. 


tut AMERICAN TRUCKING woustey 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SAFETY 
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Helping Produce Vital Food 
for Our Soldiers and Civilians 
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MAKOMB* 
> J POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


made with 


KEYSTONE Ware 


Last year, farmers marketed over 2 BILLION POUNDS of vitally 
needed poultry meat . . . enough to provide 250 meals for our entire 
armed forces. This year, even more poultry meat must be raised to 
meet requirements. Makomb Poultry Equipment is helping accomplish 
this food production miracle. Just as our fighting men need good 
equipment, and lots of it, our food producers must be well equipped, too. 


Naturally, we are proud that Makomb, one of the leading manufactur- 
ers of poultry equipment, uses Keystone Wire. 


*Makomb Steel Products Co., Macomb, Illinois 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., Peoria 7, Illinois 
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accounts for 18% of all NLRI 
Douds was an NLRB veteran pe 
ducted the first NLRB examina:on 95 
the Ford Motor Co. in 1937 
four years as head of the Pit 
NLRB office, and before being 2..icp, 
to New York was assistant dirc:tor of 
the field division. 


FAA. Ruling Due 


Both Packard and foremen 
are confident of winning issue 
over bargaining rights. Detroit 
hearing is routine affair. 


The National Labor Relations Board 

is faced once more with the problem 
of bargaining rights for foremen’s 
unions. Briefs arrived in Washington 
this week on the heels of transcripts and 
recommendations after a Detroit hear. 
ing on the petition of the Foreman’s 
Assn. of America for recognition at 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
@ Packard Seeks Status Quo—Both: sides 
professed confidence in the outcome of 
the case. F.A.A. felt that it would be 
granted recognition denied it since the 
Maryland Drydock Co. case, in which 
the board held that, while organizations 
of foremen were free to bargain with 
employers, the Wagner act did not give 
such unions the protection of the lay 
Packard, backed up by the rest of the 
auto industry, is confident that the sta 
tus quo will be maintained. 

The hearings, which started before 

Christmas (BW—Dec.9’44,p100), were 
rather tame. Union and company offi- 
cials, respectively, cited advantages and 
disadvantages of organizations of super 
visory personnel. Exhibits filed with the 
examiner, Samuel H. Jaffee, covered a 
wide range of findings, all the way from 
employment and production volume to 
election petitions. 
e Earnings Above Average—The com- 
pany position. was that the foremen 
now obtain all advantages which the 
would seek through collective bargain 
ing. Average earnings of supervisors, ! 
was testified, are 60% above the average 
of rank-and-file workers, and 26% above 
the average of the highest paid employee 
in each department. The foremen re 
ceive overtime pay and other financial 
benefits at Packard. 

Company officials testified that fore- 
men recommendations on promotions 
discharges, and transfers were usu lly 
supported by the management, as are 
supervisor suggestions on processing and 
machine layout. 

@ Divided Loyalty?—In opposing organ- 
ization of the foremen in F.A.A. or any 


t 


other union, one company man pre- 
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dicted that reco nition would result in 
say itput, loss of individual initia- 
eel | emen, possible lowered qual- 
+. 9 division Of loyalty between com- 
a ' union, and antagonism in the 


pany allc : 
Siads ¢ the foremen against the man- 


‘ 
¢ ‘cit. 
agemc 


re fort was made by company coun- 
sel to link the F.A.A. to the C.1.0. 
United Auto Workers. Admitted in evi- 
dence were such items as a clipping 
from the U.A.W. newspaper lauding 
the foremen’s union and a resolution 
from the Michigan C.1.O. council sup- 

ting the foremen’s fight for recogni- 
tion of their union. ; ; 
eUnion’s Story—On their side, the 
foremen strove to knock down these 
company positions. Union officials and 
foremen at Packard testified that their 
role in management was negligible, and 
that even though the F.A.A. had been 
organized at Packard about two years 
ago there had been no diminution in 
oyalty to the company. 
| "The foremen sg « W. T. 
Grant, president of the huge Ford local 
of the U.A.W., as a witness. Grant testi- 
fied that he noted neither harmful 
nor beneficial effects at Ford since the 
foremen there organized in the F.A.A. 
and were recognized by the company. 
So far as Grant was concerned, the 
F.A.A. had no more identity with the 
U.A.W. “than the organization of man- 
ufacturers.”” 
¢ On the Record—The F.A.A. was per- 
mitted to put the story of its organiza- 
tional success at Ford into the record, 
as well as its pattern of growth. 


ABSENTEEISM HITS CITIES 


War plants are not alone in having 
trouble with absenteeism. Many cities, 
already bothered with.a manpower short- 
age in service departments, are finding 
that daily work crews are running far 
under requirements. 

Typical of these is Philadelphia, 
where ashes and rubbish are accumulat- 
ing because an average of 25% of the 
city's 1,400 trash collectors fail to re- 
port for work daily. Occasionally, the 
number of absentees has risen as high 
as 50%. 

The workers, members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of State, County & 
Municipal Workers (A.F.L.), blame un- 
usually severe winter conditions. But 
“ome city officials point to another pos- 
sible reason. Last October the city and 
union signed a contract which provided 
tinpenda helt for work on Saturday 
and double-time for Sunday. Since 
then, the city has paid $50,000 for over- 
time. While many workers have laid 
off on week days, they have found it 
quite profitable to work on the pre- 
mum days. 
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A New Packaging Division 


Born of U.S.E. War Packaging Experience 


U. S. E. proudly announces the establishment of the Kellogg Container 
Division. Operated for many years as a part of P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Division, manufacturing transparent containers and specialties, this unit 
has during the war grown in packaging experience and in volume, to 
full-fledged Division stature. 

With increased resources and enthusiasm, Kellogg Container Division 
will continue to pioneer in the solution of protective packaging problems 
— converting water-moisture-vapor-proof materials into heat-sealable 
containers; manufacturing bags, boxes and envelopes from transparent 
and translucent materials and plastics; and studying the characteristics 


of both military and civilian industry requirements. 


P-6 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 
COMPANY 


|, 
13/Divisions from Coast to Coast 


SPRINGFIELD 


MASS. 
a e PROTECTIVE PACKAGING 


—successful financier 
—adviser to 5 Presidents 


—outstanding statesman 
the life story of 


BERNARD BARUCH 


No man in America can surpass Bernard 
Baruch’'s record as adviser to five Presidents, 
and few men have numbered greater Wall 


Street successes, 


Now is told the amazing story of 
one of the truly great men of our 
time. Friend and counselor to Wil- 
adviser to Harding, Cool- 
idge, Hoover, and Roosevelt .. . 
prophet who warned of war and 
vital materials’ shortages. Now at Tie 
is lifted on the 
family, business and political life of 
the much-admired, much talked-of, 
and hitherto little-known . . . “mys- 
tery man of Washington!” 


son... 


last the curtain 


Wall Street Journal: ... 


“the author quotes 16 rules 
which make up the Baruch 


formula for making mil- 
lions in the stock market. 
This alone should make 
the book a success.” 
Liberty: . “for those 
with a taste for behind- 
the-scenes history it’s full 
of nourishment.” 

The Saturday Review of 
Literature: “From the 
pages of this book emerges 
a person of quality and 
statesmanlike stature.” 


For 30 years CARTER 
FIELD has covered politics, 
personalities, and  interna- 
tional matters in Washington. 
He believes that of all the 
feaomee national figures he 
as come to know, Bernard 
Baruch has the finest brain, 
and, beyond that, the most 
unselfish eagerness to serve 
his country and mankind. 


anetiil 


“Mr. 


Philadel phia 
Field’s book is more than a biography, 
it is a story of critical periods in the 
last 30 years of the Nation’s history.” 


Inquirer: 


Harper's Magazine: “Profitable read- 
ing.” 


Just Published! 


BERNARD 
BARUCH 


Park Bench Statesman 


By CARTER FIELD 
Whittlesey House Publication 
314 pages, 6 x 9, 12 photographs, $3.00 


Here, for the first time, is the complete story of 
Bernard Baruch—from his early financial successes 
to handling vital economic issues raised by the war. 
Here is the boy growing up in South Carolina and 
New York, the financier startling older and more ex- 
perienced men with his uncanny investment ability, 
the statesman, devoted to Wilson and the Democratic 
Party, Chairman of the War Industries Board in the 
first World War, constructive adviser at Versailles— 
the prophet advocating, seven years before Pearl 
Harbor, the stockpiling of rubber and tin, the build- 
ing of a bigger army and navy, and planning for 
industrial mobilization. 


BUSINESS WEEK says: “When the history of the 
war is written the name of Bernard M. Baruch 
seems certain to appear prominently in several chap- 
ters ... the greatest value of the book . . . lies in 
its revelation of the fundamentals that have guided 
his thoughts and actions, whether it be as a prophet 
of preparedness or in making millions.” 


Learn the sound principles guiding his successful ac- 
tion on the stock market—the precepts he followed 
in making economic investigations. See what Baruch 
has said on such major national and international 
issues as price fixing, stockpiling, the rubber shortage, 
and debt settlements. 


See it 10 days! Send this McGRAW-HILL coupon! 


approval, 


Name 
Address 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Send me Field’s Bernerd Beruch, Park 
In 10 days, I will send $3.00, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. 
(Postage paid on cash orders.) 


City amd Glate.. ..ccccccwaneneee eee SPD lab ws. 6 n.6o de 44,0410 up Gittins BW-1-20-45 


(Books sent on approval in the United States only.) 


Statesman, 


for 10 days’ examination on 


Aircraft Issue 


West Coast industry and 
NWLB get together to settle 
problem of downgrading. Three 
unions unite to push figh: 


Tripartite adjudicating cornmitte 
representing the West Coast aircrat 
industry last week sat down with mem. 
bers of the National War Labor Boar 
in Washington, D. C., to thresh , 

a red hot issue—wage downgrac 

@ Joint Petition—Early in Decembe; 
three powerful unions—the A} L. [p 
ternational Assn. of Machinists, the 
C.1.0. United Auto Workers, and the 
Independent United Aircraft Welder 
—filed a joint petition with NWLB’ 
West Coast aircraft committee demand 
ing that southern California aircraft 
builders be restrained from reclassifying 
workers into lower wage bracket 

The unions charged that “in recent 

months” many hundreds of workers in 
the industry had been downgraded 
“without any corresponding substan- 
tial change in duties.’” And they con 
tended that this downgrading was in 
direct violation of the NWLB wage sta 
bilization order of Mar. 3, 1943. 
@ Looking Ahead—Union spokesmen 
charged that the big aircraft companies 
were initiating a “down to earth’ 
policy to push wages back to prewar 
levels in anticipation of hard times ina 
peacetime market. 

Seven major West Coast aircraft 

builders, through their Southern Cal: 
fornia Aircraft Industry Committee, 
branded this union talk nonsensical 
They explained that wage downgrading 
has become imperative for numerous 
reasons, such as: (1) threat of U. S. 
Treasury sanctions; (2) cutbacks and lay- 
offs; (3) improved techniques; (+) work 
simplifications; (5) technological im- 
provements. 
e Taxation Threat—Treasury agents, ac- 
cording to industry spokesmen, are on 
duty at every big aircraft plant, deter- 
mining if employees are being paid in 
accordance with the S.C.A.L.C. job 
classification schedule approved by 
NWLB Mar. 3, 1943. If the Treasury 
men discover that any person is being 
overpaid, his year’s wages may be dis- 
allowed as tax deductible business ex- 
pense. 

Industry spokesmen say that contract 
cutbacks frequently compel reclassifica- 
tion or dismissal of workers. For ex- 
ample, if a job —s 50 Class A 
assemblers is abolished, and the com- 
pany has no other spot in which to use 
these workers in this classification, it 


_can employ them in another depart- 
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M.W. at Peace 


Lewis and Edmundson 
differences to gird for any 
ntuality when coal mine 


- Class B assemblers at a 
1 Sy wage. The employees, 
» aft given the choice of work- 


| Are Classified—Under government 
all workers in aircraft plants 
nite job classifications. Plants 
fering an over-all labor short- 
but still have abundance of workers 
certain category, yet be obliged to 
m if no jobs in their classifi- 
se available. The plants lay off 
hand and hire with the other. 


Setting set for all possible eventu- 
es which might develop when con- 
s with coal mine operators expire 
Mar. 31, John L. Lewis closed the 
serious breach in the ranks of his 
ted Mine Workers Union this week 
1 he made peace with Ray Edmund- 


d Revolt—Edmundson, formerly the 
/s-appointed president of the Illinois 
bn district, resigned his post last 


dis FIGHTS FIRE 
ex- 

g a fire extinguisher that’s con- 
ract fd into a flame thrower, an Oregon 
5 berjack prevents forest fires with 
_ 4 (polled ground fires. Conversion of 
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pack-type extinguisher involves 
cing its chemical with fuel and 
g the spray nozzle with a wick. 
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DREVENT 


FON] WHELL ERIDE OW 0? TUNG © 


The Synchronized Control of 
Warner Vari-Load Electric Brakes Assures Greater Safety 


You ought to hear the drivers of big trac- 

tor-trailer combinations talk about slip- 
pery road conditions — how tough it is to 
brake those big jobs. “Yeah,” one driver 


asks, “when your front wheels lock and slide, how ya gonna turn a corner?” 


Another driver has a quick comeback — “I just cut out my front-wheel brakes 


in the winter — I can’t depend on ’em anyhow.” “That doesn’t do the 


trick — it only increases the danger,” counters the third driver. “I can pre- 
set my Warner Vari-Load Electric Brakes and cut down the power on the 
fronts so they will not slide —but they will still hold all the road will take. 
Then, when I push my regular brake pedal my electric tractor brakes and 
electric trailer brakes all come in together, but strongest on the trailer, a little 


less on the drive axle, and the fronts low enough so I can steer. I get 
just the right braking power on all wheels to fit the slippery condition of 
the road, yet get full use of all the stopping power the road traction will 
give me. Believe me, that’s the way to stay out of front-wheel skids — 


_ WARNER. 


Right now, the needs of our armed forces 

come first! Warner Vari-Load Electric 

Brakes for both tractor and trailer are a 
postwar development. 


protect driver and load — and avoid costly tie-ups due to wrecked outfits!” 


WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


Only a few flexible 
wires. Nothing to freeze 
or chatter — No com- 
plicated mechanisms. 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Conciliation 


The job of chief of the U. S. Con- 
ciliation Service, which John Steel- 
man recently resigned, will be offered 
to an industry man: James P. 
Mitchell, labor relations director for 
R. H. Macy & Co. If Mitchell ac- 
cepts the appointment, he will be 
the first businessman to hold the 
post, which promises to be one of 
the hottest spots in postwar govern- 


ment service, 


Solidarity | 

The A.F.L. is more united and the 
C.1.0. more divided than either was 
two weeks ago. And these diverse 
trends can be counted on to con- 
tinue. 

The demand of Dan Tobin’s team- 
sters union for outright repeal of the 
Wagner act brings the most pro- 
New Deal organization in the fed- 
eration much closer to the group 
whose determined opposition to the 

overnment in labor relations has 
urnished the New Deal’s severest 
labor criticism. This group, led by 
William Hutcheson of the carpenters 
and John Frey of the metal trades, 
is at the farthest pole of federation 
opinion from what has hitherto been 
the position taken by the teamsters’ 
union. Tobin’s move in their direc- 
tion thus means a more single- 
minded A.F.L. 

The C.1.0., meanwhile, cleft by 
its left-wing right-wing factionalism, 
had its opposing elements driven 
farther apart by President Roosevelt’s 
appeal for a national service act. The 
right-wing agrees with the A.F.L., 
which is unanimous on the issue, that 
such legislation is both unnecessary 
and antilabor. The left, supporting 
Roosevelt to the hilt, openly favors 
a work draft measure. 


Murray 


Philip Murray, president of the 
C.L.O., is slated to be the head of a 
new international labor congress 
which will be founded next month in 
London. 

Active sponsors of the new organ- 
ization are the C.1.O. and the Rus- 
sian unions, both of which are barred 
from the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. American member- 
ship in LF.T.U. is held by the 


A.F.L. and no “dual” organization is 
admitted. The Russians are barred 
from membership because their or- 
ganizations have never. been able to 
pass the I.F.T.U. test of being free, 
democratic unions. 

Joining the C.1.O. and the Rus- 
sians in a demand to put the new 
—— on a permanent basis 
will be representatives from lador 
groups in many of the newly liber- 
ated European countries. The extent 
to which the British Trade Union 
Congress will participate in the new 
setup has not yet been decided. The 
T.UC. is a strong element in the 
LF.T.U. 

The new yay: will not take 
Murray out of the C.I.0. presidency 
although it will, of necessity, mean 
that he will have less time for Ameri- 
can labor affairs. The responsibilities 
Murray will have to give up in the 
C.1.0. will most likely be taken over 
by Alan Haywood and Van A. Bitt- 
ner, two Murray intimates who are, 
like him, former miners’ union off- 
cials. 


Turnover 


High turnover—in itself a major 
headache for industry—increasingly 
colors the union-management rela- 
tionship. 

Concrete example: 19,000 employ- 
ees leave the steel industry each 
month while 17,000 are hired. For 
the union to hold its average strength 
in the face of the turnover rate, it 
must bring a majority of these 17,000 
new employees into the organization 
each month. In effect, this is the 
equivalent of organizing a new and 
sizable steel company every month 
of the year. 

Under these circumstances the nor- 
mal union maturing process is in- 
hibited. Instead of developing “in- 
dustry consciousness” through a pri- 
mary interest in bargaining, the 
union must remain in the active or- 
ganizing stage. The consequence is 
that the militant approach which 
goes with organizing determines pol- 
icy and strategy at a stage in the 
game when a less intense antiem- 
ployer attitude could be expected to 
appear. 

Altogether such a condition adds 
up to another factor in our present 
situation that is making for stormy 
labor relations. 
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summer to lead a revo): agains 
within the organization (B\W_jy} 


p104). 

Announced object ©! the 
was self-government f{: those “ 
of the union which we:- not pe, 
to elect their own officer. The fy, 


son revolt died when he and his 
ers were expelled from U MW 
abortive attempt to run Edmay 
against Lewis for the U Mw 
dency. 
@ Rebels Back in Ranks—Peac 
between the rivals provide thy 
mundson and his followers yi | 
lowed back into the organization 
out prejudice, and that Edmy 
will drop court action that he ing 
against the union. 

It is expected that peaceful rej 
will be cemented by appointn 
Edmundson as Lewis’ personal 
sentative in Illinois—to be follows 
his resuming the presidency of th 
portant—but still not self-pove 
Illinois district. 


Company Quit 


Package freight ¢ 
Atlanta terminals when tran 
concern decides to liquid 
Firm blames labor trouble 


Going out of business is one » 

“ese erat ending a strike, butt 
ave repercussions—as railroad 

shippers, and receivers of freigi Q 
Atlanta, Ga., can testify. 

As a result of liquidation proces 
instituted by the Walnut Transfer 
hauler of approximately 35% d 
merchandise freight passing th 
Atlanta’s rail terminals, after it 
ployees went out on strike, the ci 
week experienced a short but 
transportation tie-up. 

@ Haul Their Own—All freight tem 


rapidly became clogged, forcing 
railroads to use scarce boxcars for \ 


> 


ing the overflow shipments. 

Only after the Army and privat 
cerns sent their trucks to the ter 
to pick up their consignments a 
Army had contracted with a 
transfer company to replace \\ 
did the situation ease. 
@ Objected to New Contract-\\ 
Transfer started liquidation proc 
due to alleged inability to ope 
ficiently under a new contzact, 
included maintenance of mem) 
ordered by the National Wa 
Board’s Truck Commission in 
ington. 

Company officials, troubled 
absenteeism, said that employees 
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siness Systems are Made-to-Measure / 


In your vicinity, or nearby, is a Ditto 
Business Systems designer. He has had 
years of experience in measuring busi- 
nesses—in designing and applying 
Ditto Business Systems that fit! You 
will find it a distinct advantage to con- 
sult this specialist about your individual 
needs regarding— 


PRODUCTION - save up to 36 


hours getting orders into your shop! 


LET A DITTO 
> PURCHASING-—Ger raw materi- 

als into your plant 10 days faster! BUSINESS 
ORDER -BILLING —Eliminate SYSTEMS 
90 per cent of all typing! EX PERT 
PAYROLL—Aalui records from one CUT A SYSTEM 
single writing! 

Write today for sample Ditto Systems TO FIT YO UR 
DITTO, Inc., 630 $. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, tl. BUSINESS 

Manufacturers of Busi Machines and Suppli 
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There’s a lot of 


ACCcO 
in this picture 


"Tus 1s not a boast about American Chain & Cable's part in this 
war. We all do our part—directly or indirectly—to back up our 
brave men and women on the fighting fronts. However, ACco’s 
peacetime service to American industry is indicated by the wide 
variety of wartime products made by this Company. 

Here are just a few of the products of American Chain & Gable 
in service with our armed forces: 


WEED TIRE CHAINS, tow, deck lashing and mooring chains; AMERICAN 
CABLE and HAZARD Wi1rE ROPE, anti-torpedo nets, barrage balloon cables, 
winch lines, hoisting ropes; AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT control cables, tow 
cables, bomb slings, landing gear arresters, emergency brakes; PAGE wire, 
welding electrodes and chain link fence; READING-PRATT & CADy brass, 
iron and steel valves; READING steel castings; WRIGHT and ForD hoists; 
CAMPBELL abrasive cutting and nibbling machines; MANLEY bomb hoists 
and trucks, automotive service equipment; MARYLAND bolts and nuts. 


to work “after they tad eam 
they considered eno rs 
Approximately 70 me: 
Negroes, were emplo 
ing firm. The comp 
50 of its trucks. 
@ Retroactive Pay Involved_) 
of the International Brothe:,, 
leamsters (A.F.L.) ved + 
pany with refusal ¢ 
NWLB orders. The union aid vy 
national board had ordcred oil 
pay on an hourly basi luly 8 1 
and that the company had jigys 
rather than comply. 
Whether liquidation wil) x 
company from payment of t 
active wages is a legal question 
may get into the court 


“COURT” FOR ABSENTEE 


Chronic absentees are being by 
into a labor-management “coys 
the Alabama Drydock & Shipbyj 
Co. and Local 18 of the Indy 
Union of Marine & Shipbuilding \ 
ers of America (C.1.0.). A ’ 
Mobile shipyard for three cons 
months has had the lov 
record in the Gulf region 

Chis is noteworthy b 
a year ago the yard wa 


the worst in the nation from the 
point of absenteeism. It consi 
had the Gulf region’s highest absg 
ism mark, and its problem was 1 


ing the attention of the Maritime { 
mission in Washington 

In the end, the solution came 
the shipyard’s labor-management 
mittee. A six-man board, including 
representatives from the company 
three from the union, was set up 
“court” to hear absenteeism case 
its orders, the accused are disch 
penalized, placed on probation, 4 
onerated. The company and the 
back up the board’s decisions, # 
on its recommendations for coné 
of any general conditions leadiq 
group absenteeism. 

Extension of the Mobile plan ta 
yards and plants in the New ( 
area is being studied. Recent War 
power Commission figures there 
1944 loss in man-days of work 4 
absenteeism and labor turmover 
700,000—a condition which the 
described as critical. 


STRIKERS TAPPED FOR Dh 


The effect that stiffer select 
ice policies (BW —Jan.13'45,p% 
have on strike action is dist 
unions. Although pledged to a 
policy in wartime they want no 
tive measures which would ham 
sort to the strike weapon in casts 
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that it is a necessary 


ions feel 


» jssue Was raised when 13 draft- 
orkers who participated in a seven- 
trike against the Rubberset Co., 
rk (N. J.) war contractor, were 
-q to take physical examinations. 


more were approved for military 


» All had deferments as workers 


essential industry. 
‘MEE many cases in the past strikers have 
81 threatened with draft action, and 
*Bime instances boards have gone as 
. to announce plans to reclassify 
bs of workers participating in a stop- 
in war industry. The Newark case, 


»ower Commission as the first to 
to its attention in which military 
e actually has been ordered for 


TS. 

e Brushmakers Union (A.F.L.) in 
h the men hold memberships im- 
ately protested the use of the selec- 
service machinery for “punitive” 
ses, and sought National War 
Board and management coopera- 
in a move to have the draft orders 
ed. 


ON CURB MODIFIED 


ion organizers henceforth may 
memberships in retail stores pro- 
they do not interfere with em- 
es during working hours, and do 
plicit on the selling floor. 
ew ruling to that effect has been 
ed down by the National Labor 
ions Board in a case involving the 
us-Barr Co. of St. Louis, and the 
d Retail, Wholesale & Depart- 
Store Employees Union of Amer- 
1O.). This relaxes an earlier 
B policy which exempted retail 
ishments from a general principle 
employer prohibitions against 
solicitations on the premises vio- 
e Wagner act. 

Famous-Barr Co. had a rule 
prohibited union solicitation by 
RW.D.S.E, on its premises. The 
protested to the NLRB that the 
any action constituted unwar- 
interference with employees’ 
of self-organization. The NLRB 
ed inasmuch as the rule barred 
activity off the selling floor be- 
d after work and during lunch 
st periods, but upheld the com- 
mn on activities during working 
and on the selling floor. 


sPTRIKE DILEMMA 


to back up a union in disciplin- 
mbers who violated a no-strike 
and yet not sacrifice several hun- 
-_jevorkers from the critical rubber 

‘BY as among the problems of the 
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er, was described by the War | 


PLAN ON MOBILIFT 


eootO improve your 1945 


MATERIALS HANDLING! 


Production —Transportation—Warehousing—they ll all 
be different after the war. The tremendous speeding 
up of America’s war effort has developed many new 
techniques which are here to stay—a 
permanent part of American industry. 
And throughout all of this wartime 
development Mobilift has played an 
important part. 


Today, with postwar planning taking 
its place in your thinking—it is time 
to give serious consideration to the 
Mobilift as a means of improving your 
future materials handling methods. 
Mobilift fits in easily —it is highly 
adaptable—it will speed up all your 
transportation and make big savings 
in your warehousing methods..... 
Investigate Mobilift Today! 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY « 835 S.E. Main St. Portiand 14, Oregon 
34-48 Steinway St., Long island City, M. ¥.; 107 H.W. Walton St., Atlanta, Ga; 2430 $. Parkway, Chicago 16, Ml. 
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National War Labor Board this week. 

After 700 employees of the United 
States Rubber Co. staged a_ wildcat 
strike last October, the United Rub- 
ber Workers of America (C.I.O.) 
assessed fines of $12.50 against all par- 
ticipants (BW —Oct.28'44,p102). On 
the Dec. 20 deadline for payment, 570 
union members had failed to pay up. 
Under union regulations these were sub- 
ject to loss of membership in U.R.W.U., 
and consequent discharge by the com- 
pany which has a maintenance-of-mem- 


bership contract with the union. Warn- 
ings to the members brought outright 
refusals to pay the fines. 

Last week the union sent the names 
of the 570 delinquents to the company 
with a letter saying that the U.R.W.U. 
expects the company to abide by its 
m.-of-m. contract and to discharge the 
men. Subsequently, the NWLB was 
asked to support the union on its no- 
strike and m.-of-m. policies. 

NWLB took the stand that the wild- 
cat strikers should be punished, but not 


a National Labor Rel hie k 
at the Detroit plant "7 


at the cost of 570 criti 
ers in the tire indust 

Instead, the NWL| 
decision directed the « 
the union fines and § 
instatement fees from 
$18.50 each. 

The controversy, m 
nishing the Mechanic , 
ciety of America org ati 
M.E.S.A. claims stre1 


la 


Motivated by the threat of work- 

or-fight legislation, workers in non- 
essential industries throughout the 
nation have begun a frantic search 
for war jobs. Whether Washington 
could make good the threat seemed 
immaterial; the ruling appeared al- 
ready to have accomplished its ob- 
jective. 
@ Labor Floodtide—Workers, prod- 
ded by full-page newspaper ads 
(right) which played up themes of 
urgency and sympathy, poured into 
U.S. Employment Service offices 
(below, left). It was the largest rush 
of war job seekers since D-Day. 

Heaviest increases were in major 
war production centers. In Detroit, 
the War Manpower Commission 
offices reported that some 5,000 ap- 
plicants—mostly 4-F’s from service 
industries—had been processed; appli- 
cants at St. Paul were up 400% from 
the previous week, while Minneapo- 
lis reported that the increase in the 
past two weeks topped a similar 
period of last month by 125%. Bos- 
ton reported a 40% increase, and 

applications in Pennsylvania were up 


Draft Threat Pays OF in | Rush for War Jobs 


ae 


—- aan 
ee 

WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 
| UNITED STATES NAVY 


| 
Se 


more than 20%. Everywhere it was 
the same. 

@ Old and New Jobs—New regula- 
tions calling for the drafting of any 
defense worker who leaves a job with- 
out draft board permission also had 
their effect. Last week’s requests for 
job transfers fell to an all-time low. 


Se eee ee wane cae wee 
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* Patriotic New Yorkers: ’ 
ACT NOW while you can 


GET THE WAR J03 
YOU'LL LIKE 


In or Around New York + YOUR Type of Wor 
MEN and WOMEN 


sz | it 
WHAT THE WORK Is: 


FURST. THERE 1S EVERY POSSIBLE KIND OF OFrowT 
perhaps ae good an or hemor than pour prose: jnnnon 


nty 


Seeman papain cntat ited oatame nf thew on oe 


And in Los Angeles, a bevy : 


tary service, as did 4,000 othe 
throughout the nation. 
total was more than that of 194 
last two months, a direct result of 
proposed draft of nurses to fill 1 
needs. 


The can 
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you want 
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cs: >. IN LIGHTING? 
Can 


Inwhich of the following office 
spaces do you consider fluor- 
escent lighting important? 
LARGE OPEN OFFICES? 

(CC Most important (_) Fairly important 


/ 
of Work / (C] Unimportant 
! /i PRIVATE OFFICES? 
— } / (Cl Most important () Fairly important 


(-] Unimportant 
RECEPTION ROOMS? 
(Cl) Most important (_] Fairly important 

(_] Unimportant 
Do you expect to install any 
(more) fluorescent lighting 
after the war? 
IN YOUR OFFICE? 

0 Yes (] No 


(C0 Already a user of flvorescent) 
IN YOUR PLANT OR STORE? 
(] Yes (_] No 


(C1 Already a user of fluorescent) 
IN YOUR OWN HOME? 
CJ Yes (] No 


(CD Already a user of fivorescent) 


about lighting - or their 
you want in 1; ing and el a asked by the Syl ‘ 
ces tie te lighting, radio, tel ectronics ~hgeeed answers a. ‘the Surveys, 
ii 0 % » television Or our * em? E 
tang Vania S veneer Dey oe nmr a you with fees oe ne Lighting 
r sury ne as. in b : ‘ at’s wn plan 
Planning, an being used FT peer today, : Ss for t 
S Page are fo t of your busi to Sylvania’s end for this interests, 
ur of the scores iness and ours! Surveys bookies + sting Sylvania 
of questions being ing and Batons” on Light. 
mailed you es.” 't will be 
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... IN ELECTRONICS? 


If you have ever used an elec- 
tronic dictating machine (one 
with vacuum tube amplifier), 
which of the following qual- 
ities do you consider most 
valuable? 


(() Better or clearer reproduction? 


(] Ability to file records for future 
reference? 


((] Ability to record conferences? 


([] Ability to record telephone con- 
versations® 


Facsimile reproduction of 
photographs, drawings and 
diagrams over long distance 
wires is now an established 
process. Would you be likely 
to use this type of service in 
your post-war business? 


(_] Likely (_] Possibly 
(_] Unlikely 
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GANCOMMON SHAPES 
But what have they (a common? 


lé 


@ To look at, they’re not at all alike—but they’re 
just one big family when it comes to advantages. 


Hackney Deep-Drawn Steel Shells have given 
the products of many manufacturers decreased over- 
all weight, increased strength, improved appear- 

ance, faster production, greater durability 
as well as other important advantages. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company have been engaged 
in the manufacture of deep-drawn seamless 
shapes and shells for over 40 years. And they 
are made in capacities as small as one quart 
and as large as 110 gallons. 


If you have a problem that might be 

solved by a deep-drawn shape or shell, why 
not see if Pressed Steel Tank Company’s 
knowledge and experience can help you? 
Send us blueprints and available data. 

Of course, there is no obligation. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Building, New York 17 
208 South La Salle Street, Room 2072, Chicago 4 
555 Roosevelt Building, Los Angeles 14 
1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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Clean Deck; 


Los Angeles shipy, 
workers nominate new off, ESS 
slate following election sca 


a 
in big C.1.O. local union, il 

Officials of huge Loca! No. 9 y WES 
C.1.0. Industrial Union of Mar 
Shipbuilding Workers of Amerig 
Los Angeles last week ordcred the ; | 
swept clean after a disheartening , 
tion scandal. 7 y\" 
@A New Ticket—The local's » 
members nominated a new sp 
officers last Sunday in line with ing 
tions from I.U.M.S.W.A. headgus 
to hold another election. This y; 
held Feb. 27, 28, and Mar. 1. The 
ond election was ordered becauy 3 
out of the 2,800 ballots that wer 
in the previous election for of 
were found to be fraudulent (BW-) 
30°44,p93). 

The irregularities nullified the 

election held in three years by the 
local, which lost self-rule when it; 
roomed after Pearl Harbor. Since} 
the local has been governed | 
pointees of John Green, I.U.MS\ 
national president (B\W—-Oct. 
p100). 
@ Wage Tangle—In addition to clec 
troubles, Administrator C. R. B; 
and Executive Secretary Leslie | 
of Local 9 had a wage parity fight 
their hands. On Jan. 25 the Nat 
War Labor Board’s ship stabiliz 
commission will open hearings i 
Angeles to determine if 7,(00 ship 
pairmen belonging to the local ar 
titled to wage parity with ship repair 
of the San Francisco-Oakland bay 2 
Men who repair ships earn more t 
the men who build them because gr 
skill is required and more risks at 
volved. 

National War Labor Board ship: 
zoning is the basis of the dispute. 
Francisco and Oakland ship repair 
earn 11.6% more than Los Ang 
ship repairmen because the Ba 
is in the Pacific Coast zone, while 
Angeles, regardless of geography, § 
cluded in the Gulf Coast zone and 
has a lower wage scale than the 10 
ern California shipyards. 

For months, while grumbling 
creased among the union mem 
Local 9 has repeatedly petitioned 
NWLB to hear its grievance 
Executive Secretary Taylor: “It hj 
been published, but officials of 
union finally prevailed on the Nati 
War Labor Board to hold this hea 
just in time to avert a crisis in the 
building industry.” NW 
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WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD 


The stage is set for the most decisive conference of this war—the Roosevelt- 
Stalin-Churchill meeting which will determine whether the world is going to 
fall into a series of competing power blocks or be organized into a new col- 
lective security organization. 

At this meeting, Roosevelt will be pitted against two strong leaders, both 
of whom mistrust his ability to deliver Senate approval of his plan for a 
world security organization. 

- 
The President, anticipating the biggest foreign policy fight of his career, 
is preparing to use the bargaining strength of this country’s enormous 
economic resources to attain some of the international political ends he 
believes are necessary if world peace is to be maintained. 

Objective at the pending meeting will be to bribe and threaten on such 
a vast economic scale that Stalin and Churchill will be forced to make the 
political concessions necessary to sell the plan to the Senate on his return. 

Roosevelt hopes to accomplish all this in time to call a United Nations 
conference (probably at French Lick, Ind.) not later than March. 

There, following a minimum commitment from the Senate (already 
hinted by Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg), the decisions reached at the Big Three 
conference would be translated into a specific United Nations program. 

a 


Moves are already under way to unify this country’s vast economic powers 
into a diplomatic battering ram. 

Execution, for the immediate future at least, will be concentrated in the 
State Dept. under William L. Clayton. 

The Foreign Economic Administration will come under State’s control 
as soon as FEA can divorce itself from any activities that embarass State. 

Lauchlin Currie, who has been deputy director of FEA, is already back 
at the White House, and Oscar Cox, an old chum of Secretary of State Edward 
R. Stettinius (BW—Dec.9’44,p111), will succeed Currie and make arrange- 
ments for getting FEA closer to State. 

° 


Roosevelt’s most powerful bargaining weapons, once their blows can be 
synchronized through this Economic High Command, include: 

(1) Access to this country’s unparalleled financial resources, through 
the Bretton Woods banks and the (enlarged) Export-Import Bank. 

(2) Access to this country’s market (presumably with a greatly enlarged 
reciprocal trade program). 

(3) Access to this country’s huge supplies of war surpluses, and to its 
vast capacity to produce new equipment of the most advanced design. 

(Britain is being tempted this week with a special offer to acquire an 
important portion of this country’s surplus ships; Turkey, Sweden, and Spain 
have already been allowed to buy airplanes; France has been given high 
priorities on locomotives and rolling stock; and Russia is getting everything 
from tire factories to steel mills.) 

(4) Access to this country’s enormous reserves of technical specialists 
to help train foreign workers and to help plan vast industrialization programs. 

(5) The ability of the U. S. to bargain independently of formerly foreign- 
controlled supplies of key commodities (including silk, rubber). 

* 


Incidentally, the President is unimpressed with London threats to line 


ee 
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up with Russia if the British fail to get a satisfactory offer from Washington. 
Besides the economic conflicts between British capitalism and Russian 
collectivism, the two nations are already competing for political dominance 
in the Middle East, may eventually clash in India and southeastern Asia. 
2 


Potentially, the week’s most spectacular development in the foreign trade 
field is the revelation that top representatives of the great Birla business 
interests in India have arrived in the U.S. to explore possibilities for manu- 
facturing automobiles in India after the war. 

This week’s visits to South Bend automobile plants will be followed next 
week by an extensive survey of the Detroit area. 

Though not the first Indian executives to survey possibilities for home 
production of automobiles, the present mission is creating special interest 
because of India’s recently enlarged steel-producing capacity and the fact 
that the so-called Bombay Plan (BW—May20’44,p112) has created a world- 
wide Interest in India’s efforts to industrialize. 

On the agenda of other Birla representatives is a survey of this country’s 
most modern rayon-producing factories. 

6 
Fresh Allied victories lime-light two key economic developments: 

(1) Steady withdrawal of Japanese forces in northern Burma prepares 
the way for full resumption of traffic over the Ledo-Burma Road. 

To handle this business, Chrysler is turning out 40 specially designed 
four-ton trucks a day, the first of which are already en route to India. 

Full utilization of the India-Burma-China pipeline—which carries 
15,000 tons of oil a month—frees the truck route to haul full loads of 
machine parts, medical supplies, and war equipment which is too bulky or 
too heavy to be flown to Chungking. 

(2) Gradual liberation of the Philippines means reopening key supply 
sources for Manila hemp, sugar, and cocoanut oil. 

An FEA mission is already in the islands to speed hemp exports. 

Also prominent on Philippine export lists were chrome ore, timber, 
tobacco, and iron ore—with Japan the islands’ largest buyer of iron ore. 

+ 


You can believe reports that foreign shipping interests now in this country are 
rushing negotiations for the purchase of important shipbuilding yards. 

Russia has practically completed a deal to buy one West Coast yard, 
and Belgian, Dutch, and Norwegian delegations are scouting several southern 
shipbuilding centers this week. 

In all cases, the foreign interests involved refuse to consider the use of 
Liberty ships and they despair of getting construction under way at home until 
months after the end of the war. Under these circumstances they prefer to 
pay higher U. S. costs in order to get quick delivery of enough ships to main- 
tain their places in the world of shipping. 


You can soon expect new, and greatly reduced, “black lists’ of businesses in 
Latin America—particularly in Mexico and Brazil. 


Eager to better its economic relations with Latin America, Washington 
is feverishly reworking its “black lists’ (of companies accused of having 
connections with enemy countries) to remove the names of concerns that 
have been “cleansed.” 
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sw Open Door 
China's policy resolutions 
* state and private entry 
savy and light industries but 
sion may alter them. 


China is to industrialize at the 
» now being set by its postwar plan- 
; a vast amount of foreign capital 
equipment must be imported. 
rican businessmen, alert to big 
opportunities, are ready to under- 
a healthy share of this job. 
But they don’t want to jump the 
,» They do want to know more about 
i profit potential, how much elbow 
m they'll have, and how much gov- 
ment cooperation—or competition— 
pre will be. 
sarantees Not Final—There are stil] 
umber of imponderables in the Chi- 
situation, not all of which can be 
yshed aside by Chungking guaran- 
. For an election has been promised 


that might—if it materializes—alter any 
guarantees provided by the present 
administration. 

This cannot be ignored in reviewing 
the definitions of policy toward foreign 
capital participation in Chinese devel- 
opment which have emerged from 
Chinese councils during the past year 
or more. 

The rule that 51% of the capital, 
and top management, in Chinese enter- 
prises must be of national origin was 
revoked more than a year ago (BW— 
Jan.15’44,p64). But the scope of this 
new freedom was limited to nongov- 
ernment enterprise, and the sphere of 
Chinese government interest in indus- 
try and utilities has been variously and 
broadly defined. 

For almost a year a behind-the-scenes 
discussion of the scope of government 
enterprise has been continuing in 
Chungking. It was resolved last No- 
vember, and the Chinese delegation to 
the International Business Conference 
(BW—Nov.25’44,9121) hinted that 
forthcoming resolutions would widen 
the area of enterprise open to private 


participation in which foreign capital 
aid would be welcome. 
@ Resolutions Qualified—Even before 
the Supreme National Defense Coun- 
cil promulgated the resolutions publicly 
a fortnight ago, Dr. Sun Fo, son of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen and president of the Legis- 
lative Yuan, revealed their contents and 
unofficially introduced qualifications of 
interest to American business. 

Briefly, the new resolutions provide 


A General Economic Plan shall be formu 
lated which will be carried out by private 
enterprises and by state enterprises. State 
enterprises, or monopolies, shall include 
postal services and telecommunications, ars 
nals, mints, principal railroads, and larg¢ 
scale hydroelectric power plants. Private 
enterprise may engage in any enterprise 
other than state monopolies. 

@ Government’s Option—The government 
may, on its own, however, or with the aid 
of foreign capital, engage in enterprises for 
which private capital is inadequate, or 
which are deemed of special importance to 
the nation—such as large-scale oil fields, steel 
plants, and air and water transportation 
Both government and private enterprises 
shall be organized as corporations. Whether 


Road Between Americas Gets New Link 


Another link in the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway is nearing completion 
in southern Costa Rica (below, left). 
Pushed until recently as a war meas- 
ue by U.S. Army Engineers the 
project is now being carried forward 
by U.S. Public Roads Administra- 
tion forces and private contractors. 
Work is financed by a $12,000,000 
congressional appropriation. 

A 7l-mile section, crossing the 
rugged Talamanca range (right), is 
bemg cut by crews working from 
both ends. About 50 mi. have been 
graded and an additional 13 mi. of 
trail cut. After the break-through con- 


necting the two ends of the stretch, 
grading and surfacing will continue for 
many months. Only about 15 mi. of 
macadam have been laid (below, right) 
and after final settlement of the road 
base a 2-in. finish surface will be 
added. 

Contractor is Ralph E. Mills Co., 
Roanoke, Va., with Public Roads Ad- 
ministration engineers assisting. Cur- 
rent building requires 100,000 Ib. of 
dynamite and 10,000 bbl. of asphalt 
monthly. Dynamite, and steel and 
concrete for bridges and culverts, 
come from the U.S., asphalt is ob- 
tained from the West Indies. 


| Lau ts government-owned, partly owned 
by government, or owned by private Chinese 
or foreign capital, all corporations in the 
same category are promised equal treatment. 

New enterprises must conform to the 

national economic plan so far as location, 
capacity, kind and quality of output, and 
capital structure are concerned. Corpora- 
tions particularly essential to the plan may 
receive encouragement through special rates 
of taxes and low transport charges. 
@ No Limit on Investment—While no re- 
striction will be placed on the percentage 
of foreign shares of capital in any joint cor- 
poration, the chairman of the board of 
directors must be Chinese. The manager 
need not be a Chinese national. 

Both government and private enterprises 
may contract foreign loans from govern- 
ments and private interests, but such loans 
by private firms must be approved by the 
government. 

All foreign ay ay in China must 

conform to Chinese law, and in the case of 
certain (unspecified) enterprises receive 
charters from the government. 
@ State Undertakings—Dr. Sun Fo’s 
analysis of the new resolutions empha- 
sized three important qualifications 
which are worth noting: 

(1) The demarcation of government 
and private spheres of operation still 
leaves the important twilight zone of 
heavy industry where both government 
and private enterprise may participate. 
One group in Chungking advocated that 
all heavy industry be reserved for de- 
velopment by the state, with light in- 
dustry reserved for the exploitation of 
private capital. 

In what Dr. Sun describes as a “com- 
plete break with past theories of rigid 
sphere of interest for state and private 
capital,” it was decided “that all indus- 
try would be open to state and private 
initiative alike” with “a certain limited 
number of enterprises [oil, steel, air 
transport] to be regarded as strictly 
state undertakings.” It was recognized 
“that the responsibility of developin 
tlie heavy industries could not be place 
entirely upon the state industries, but 
would need the initiative and active 
participation of private interests as well, 
if the early achievement of industriali- 
zation is to be realized.” 

(2) While there is theoretically no 
restriction on the percentage of foreign 
participation in enterprises open to 
private me in some industries 
of national importance limitations may 
be imposed on the grounds of national 
security. 

(3) Finally, Dr. Sun Fo notes that 
the principles enunciated are directives 
to the multiple agencies responsible for 
their implementation, and in practice 
variations and exceptions may be 
worked out. Their full realization will 
also be conditioned “by the political 
situation which will obtain within 
[China] and in the Far East” after the 


war. 
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Postwar Sweden 


Blockaded neutral makes 
a continuous study of industrial 


and trade prospects. Exports 
have declined 60%. 


Sweden, a neutral, is just as inter- 
ested in its postwar future as is any 
belligerent nation. And, in some re- 
spects, it is more adept in planning by 
reason of its prewar experience in setting 
up a managed economy. 

e First Report Published—Two years 
ago Sweden set about the job of collect- 
ing information and opinions with a 
view to easing the transition from neu- 
trality-inside-a-blockade to peace. By 
the time a postwar planning commission 
was appointed a year later, the Minister 
of Finance had collected a mass of data. 

His first report has just been pub- 
lished and the International Labor Of- 
fice has digested its contents in the 
current monthly Review. 

The report contains a survey of 
changes in employment between Sept. 


CHINA’S STEEL PLANS 


Superfortresses are now pasting 
the Japanese-built Manchurian 
steel mills which, after the defeat 
of Japan, will inevitably form the 
backbone of China’s postwar 
heavy industry. 

According to present plans, the 

Manchukuo mills will be state- 
controlled, and will supply half 
of the 5,000,000-ton goal set for 
Chinese steel production five years 
after the war. 
e American and other foreign in- 
terests will be asked to help build 
the other half of China’s ini- 
tial steelmaking capacity. 

Chinese statements of policy 

toward future foreign investment 
(page 113) indicate that new steel 
mills may be jointly controlled by 
state and private interests, or by 
foreign-backed private interests. 
But both state and private plants 
are promised equal treatment as 
far as tax rates, transport charges, 
and other incentives are con- 
cerned. 
@ Businessmen who have seen in- 
dustries split between state and pri- 
vate control elsewhere know that 
two dangers threaten: eventual na- 
tionalization of private ents 
of industry, or preferential treat- 
ment (through subsidies, or con- 
tracts) of state enterprises. 


1, 1939, and the same date jin 19g 
analysis of industrial emp|.. mens,” 
tunities in the years imme. sately «4 
ing the armistice in Euro se; ag 
manufacturing investmen: dy; 
years 1942-45 (a period tht thes 
once expected to include two pegs 
years); and a report on postwar hops 
The statistical viewpoint from 
these projections were pn i 
October, 1943, and compris 
guesses of management men empl 
between 70% and 80% of the } 
number of workers in the indygs 
covered. 
@ Job Pattern Distorted— ota} i, 
trial employment in Sweden 
changed only slightly during the 
remaining in the neighborhood of @ 
000—but violent changes of occupgs 
have been registered during the foury 
studied. Excluding mobilized wor 
a decline in the work-force of 4% 
curred, but this was almost balanced 
a 16% increase in supervisory and 
ministrative staff. Including mobil 
workers, an increase of available 
power of nearly 10% for workers 
25.5% for white-collar staff occurred, 
Employment in mining, metals, 
chemical industries rose sharply, whi 
sawmill, paper, and wood pulp empk 
ment-dwindied. Not less than 40% 
those employed in the industries q 
ered in September, 1943, had be 
taken on or re-engaged since Septembe 
1939. Of these, 43% had not prey 
ously held industrial jobs. 
e@ Exports Blocked—About 75% 
Swedish production goes normally 
the domestic market. With the blod 
ade, exports declined 60% and byt 
end of 1943 employment in exp 
lines roughly approximated the 10 
(or 60,000) engaged in war industry, 
Shortages of Gigutil fuels and n 
materials cut output in such lines 
textiles, rubber, and leather good 
Lack of foreign competition encourage 
output of quality goods—typewniter 
sewing machines—or of new lines, sud 
as shale oil, peat, and tar products. 
The postwar employment squeeze i 
expected to run to around 30,000 
chiefly new workers in heavy industn 
who may lack jobs after a decline tt 
prewar production levels, and after co 
sumer goods industries based on loa 
taw materials expand enough to ' 
— demobilized workers. 
e Future Uncertainties—The repo 
finally identifies some of the visidé 
tight spots in supply—availability 
piping for housing construction, am 
iron plate for shipbuilding, for instand 
—which might jeopardize a smoot 
transition and full employment. Fu 
ther, it qualifies its view of export po 
sibilities with a cocked eyebrow at t 
uncertainties surrounding commerc 
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“I’ve got my 
second wind” 


Sure, I’m tired of war. 


Sure, I thought we’d have the 
Germans licked by now. 


Sure, I’ve been thinking ahead 
about my job in peace. 


Sure, I'd like to buy a new car 
with new tires—and a new kitchen 
for our home. 


Sure, I could use a good, long rest. 


But the General has asked for 
more and then still more 
ammunition. 

* * * 
Wars are won by men who march 
that one extra mile—and shoot 
that one extra bullet. 


Wars are won by men who stick 
it out. 


A lot of Americans before us have 
stuck it out—the men at Valley 
Forge—Lincoln himself—the lost 
battalion in the Argonne Forest. 


A lot of Americans are sticking 
it out today—the men closing in 
on Berlin—and in the heat of the 
jungle in the Pacific. 

S° £2... 8 
I’m sticking it out on my war job. 


I’ve got my second wind. 


ot Until this war is settled the way 
pe we want it settled, I know 
‘sible America still needs me. 
yy 
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policy of the chief trading nations, avail- 
ability of funds in the hands of old 
customers in Europe, and the readiness 
of Swedish firms to grant credits. 

Swedish businessmen were asked by 
the Board of Trade, as they have been 
since 1938, to forecast investment in 
manufacturing industries. The guess 
for 1944 ran to about $132,000,000 to 
be expended as follows: industrial build- 
ing 30%; other industrial construction 
21%; machinery 43%; and workers’ 
rays 6%. This figure represents a 
rise of one-third above 1939. For a 
check on the accuracy of these fore- 
casts, the report notes that the estimate 
for 1943 (made in 1942) was $146,000,- 
000 investment, and actual 1943 invest- 
ment amounted to $156,000,000. 

e Housing Estimate—The report also re- 
veals that manufacturers are holding a 
“peace reserve” of $63,000,000. 

The section of the report devoted to 
postwar housing arrives at a final esti- 
mate of 45,000 units to be built an- 
nually between 1945 and 1949—about 
the level of 1939 construction. It is ex- 
pected that many of the possible 30,000 
surplus workers will find employment in 
construction. 


CANADA 


Canada’s Scouts 


Diplomatic and trade aides 
seek more two-way commerce 
for the Dominion. Experts go to 
many foreign capitals. 


OTTAWA—During the war Canada 
has vastly extended its representation 
and prestige abroad through an up- 
grading of its foreign agencies. 

Before the war Canada had legations 
in the United States, France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Japan; it had a 
high commissioner in the United King- 
dom. Trade commissioners were scat- 
tered elsewhere. 

@ Follows British, U. S. Lead—Today 
Canada has embassies in the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Belgium, 
Brazil, China, Mexico, Chile, Peru, 
and France. It has legations in most of 
the remaining Latin-American coun- 
tries, and may soon send missions to 
Turkey and Sweden; and high com- 
missioners are now at work in six Com- 
monwealth capitals. Commercial at- 
taches also are located in each of these 
capitals, following a pattern set by the 
foreign services of the United States 
and Great Britain. 

In this spectacular move to improve 
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iplomatic status throughout 
poe i, y e Dept. of Trade & Com- 
oe and the Dept. of External Af- 
A eS the U. S. 
‘s (which corresponds to the 
st. of State) have — amalga- 
J ated their foreign operations. 
" _ Import Board Active—Most re- 
+ Canadian move toward an aggres- 
e postwar trade policy is the setting 
A) & an Import Board in Minister 
mes MacKinnon’s Trade & Com- 
erce Dept. It is recruiting scores of 
en with experience in foreign fields, 
»me of whom have just returned from 
ilitary service abroad. Oliver Master, 
ith experience as trade commissioner 
several countries, is about to be ap- 
pinted Deputy Minister of Trade & 
ommerce. 
Before the war, Trade & Commerce 
s primarily engaged in the promotion 
exports. Now it is to become a two- 
ay trade channel, in recognition of the 
act that other countries must export if 
hey are to be able to import. Com- 
ercial attaches have been instructed 
io advise foreign exporters on the re- 
puirements of the Canadian market in 
hddition to scouting for buyers for 
anadian goods. 
Paul V. McLane, who was trade 
rommissioner at Hong Kong before the 
ar, will head the new Import Board. 


OT IN PARIS EITHER 


Canadian businessmen with a yen to 
do business in Paris will have about as 
little luck as their American rivals as 
long as the transportation bottleneck 
emains unbroken. 

In preparation for resumption of 
business between Canada and France, 
however, Ottawa has altered its method 
of issuing visas for European travel. 
Permits to visit France will be issued 
by the Dept. of Trade & Commerce in- 
stead of by the Dept. of External Af- 
fairs. No priorities are assured. The 
tule of the department will be first 
come first served—as soon as transport 
is available. 


TO REPORT ON CARTELS 


When Canada’s Parliament meets in 
February it will have before it a report 
by Fred A. McGregor’s commission to 
study the impact of international cartels 
on Canadian business. 

The commission has queried busi- 
ness firms across the Dominion on their 
experience with cartel organizations, 
but will be largely influenced b 
dence ssndaaabad by the U.S. 

of Justice. 

l The commission has been authorized 
44 @ to recommend government intervention 
where cartel practices prejudice Cana- 
dian national interests. 
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PLAIN TALK ABOUT PLASTICS 
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Message 
to Skeptics 


'?, 


We admit, there’s a “lot of talk” 
Seek ee eee. Sane gage 


8a 
riatwedon' t agree (although our 


industry more than dou- 
lod tg capacity in the fet two 


years of war, capac- 
ity up un (and secret) 
amountssince. Today every battle- 
ship uses 1000 our 
planes over 200. wen quarter- 

master buys plastics in 


from er yn to bugles to water- 
repellen garmen dishes... 
plastics by the ton, The same for: 
navy supply officers. Ordnance and 


PERFORMANCE 


corps use untold amounts for 
sim radar and radio communica- 
tions, for shell and rocket compo- 
nents, machine gun grips, etc., etc. 
That this good co 
has excited the public’ s enthusiasm 
is no fault of the product. Alert 
manufacturers and businessmen 
are going straight ahead today 
planning to incorporate war- 
proven, and publicly acce 
tics in their postwar 
“ho those ~y yee em 
postwar plans P. 
a Monsanto offers the help of its 
ics consultants, whose 
is based on the broad- 
exp most versatile family of plas- 
tics of <= whe d any manufacturer 


Foe you who would tke to Keep 

te on the news and an- 

nouncements in Nour a Ao fry 
to 


Address your ante today to: 
MoNSANTO CHEMICAL cot: 
Plastics Division, Springfield 2 
Massachusetts. 


MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


SERVING IMOUSTAY... WHICH SEOVES ManninD 


THE MARKETS 


(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 66) 


The bull market rally, which has 
been proceeding merrily on its way lately 
under the stimulus of the longest string 
of 2,000,000-share trading days on the 
New York Stock Exchange since last 
July, finally began to hesitate this week 

d on Monday, under the impact of 
profit-taking, stocks suffered the worst 
shakedown on the Big Board in several 
months. 

@ Gains Disappear—Under the spell of 
liquidation ne ensriaee that day many 
1945 gains melted away rapidly. Volume 
ed the 2,000,000-share level, and 
relatively few stocks, aside from the low- 
— group of motor shares which 
ve been so highly favored by specula- 
tors in recent months, managed to 
— unscathed. 

e chief targets of Monday’s sellers, 

however, were the “armament” shares 
in the industrial list and the rail issues; 
stocks in these groups showed individual 
losses of as oh as $4 and drops of $1 
and $2 were also quite common through- 
out the list. 
@ It Was Expected—Despite the deluge 
of selling causing it, Monday's stock 
market weakness didn’t come as a bolt 
out of the blue to Wall Street, or even 
to its bullish brokers. Many of the 
latter, in fact, had long been warning 
clients that some price irregularity might 
be imminent in view of the market's 
virtually unchecked advances in recent 
weeks. 

The extent of the weakness hasn't wor- 
ried the more optimistic market students. 
They dismiss it as merely a salutary 
technical reaction touched off by good 
war news which, with plenty of profits 
available for the taking, temporarily suc- 


ceeded in reawakening som 
overemphasized worries cx 
dustry’s troubles in the fac 
backs that the reconversion 
bring. 

@ Didn’t Last Long—Morcover, eyes, he 
Street’s more cautious mark«t seer 


Previoy hy 
Cming ih 
f the Cut. 
Penod wij 


willing to admit that thus far the bull 
appraisal of the situation has proved 
correct as Monday’s selling spell prove 
virtually a one-day affair. Prices sinc. 
have been rallying quite sharply, and }, 


Wednesday enoug momentum had 
again been generated for the upswing 
to produce 111 new 1944-45 highs oy 
of the 951 issues which were traded jg 
that day. 

The Wall Street Journal also reports 
that a current poll of 40 market sty. 
dents shows almost a unanimous belief 
that the Dow-Jones industrial stock Price 
by the end of March will be found withiy 
the 160-165 range, compared with pres 
ent levels of around 155. However, cer. 
tain chart readers have reported seeing 
increasing evidence lately that the pres- 
ent move upward may not continue for 
very long. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Agi Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...132.3 132.6 129.6 1174 
Railroad .... 49.6 514 48.2 374 
Utility . 57.9 57.5 554 50) 
Bonds 
Industrial ...121.2 120.9 120.9 120: 
Railroad ..113.7 114.3 113.4 1039 
Utility acbagen. Bonen. V7.1 1956 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


COMMON STOCKS-A WEEKLY RECORD 
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HE TRADING POST 


ors Are Costly 


fortunes of war have brought 
st a peculiar situation. Increases in 
roduction have been demanded 
new ¢ struction projects are neces- 
to meet the higher quotas. But 
need for intelligent postwar recon- 
ion planning is as t as ever it 
So new building for war goes on 
Itancously with announcements of 
ns for peace. : 
liv there is no conflict of pur- 
_ The stepped-up munitions sched- 
is designed to end the war as uick- 
s possible. The revelation an dis- 
sion of postwar plans result from 
sire to show those who help make 
ory possible that management is 
ng to make their transition to post- 
jobs more —_ 
Both are laudable aims. But the aver- 
workman cannot be blamed if he 
lightly bewildered. Changes in pro- 
tion schedules always breed rumors 
t often are further distorted as they 
, down the assembly line. 
Perhaps the easiest way to nullify the 
of rumors is to eliminate rumors. 
quirements of military security may, 
occasion, prevent full revelation of 
reason for changes, but employees 
entitled to the fullest possible infor- 
tion on management objectives and 
icies because their futures and the 
fare of their families are at stake. 
is subject was touched upon re- 
ntly by S. C. Allyn, president of Na- 
nal Cash Register Co. of Dayton. 
said: 
mployees like to be told about factory 
mges before they are made. Here you 
h a basic human weakness. There is 
ally more misinformation than real in- 
mation about most things. The average 
n, unhappily, is likely to grasp at the 
information. Few agencies are more dan- 
pus or disruptive in a plant than rumor. 
makes for fear, apprehension, dissatisfac- 
», and finally disaffection. Hence it is 
to sterilize rumor before it starts and 
s put the rumor-monger out of business. 
hing is ever lost by taking employees 
D your confidence. 


e 


ee 


example of how information can 
tad arose not long ago at Butte, 
nt. There, the Anaconda Copper 
ning Co. set a crew to work process- 
waste ores. As in any mining camp, 
ors ran thick and fast. Word was 
cad that this was a new mining 
hod, adopted in place of shaft min- 
. Hardrock miners were worried. 
Actually the company, harassed by 
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the manpower shortage and pressed by 
WPB for more production, was using 
every available means to maintain high 
production of copper. It was reworking 
ores that would not have been touched 
under normal conditions. Happily, a 
medium was available to kill the rumor. 

Early in 1942, when copper was high 
on the critical list, the War Dept. 
and WPB had recommended a manage- 
ment-labor news organ at Butte. 

Butte, in years past, had had consid- 
erable industrial strife. The new pro- 
posal was greeted with doubts. The 
unions refused to share the expense of 
publication, but the company agreed 
to underwrite the costs. Management 
declined to name an editor, however, 
fearing a bad reaction from the unions. 
Labor had no candidate. Finally the 
War Dept. recommended Robert New- 
comb, New York consultant on em- 
ployee publications, and he named Mar- 
guerite Sammons of Chicago as his 
assistant. 

In a contest to name the new publi- 
cation, a miner won with Copper Com- 
mando. A tabloid format, with plenty 
of pictures, was decided upon. Repre- 
sentatives of management and the 
C.1.O. and A.F.L. unions serve on edi- 
torial advisory boards at each of Ana- 
conda’s four major mining and smelt- 
ing operations. Voting power of labor 
and management is equal. Newcomb 
has the authority to break a deadlock, 
but has yet to cast his first vote. 


a * * 


Labor's views on how well Copper 
Commando has succeeded in its effort 
to improve industrial relations and in- 
crease output in a community that was 
torn by strife during the other world 
war may be found in a statement by 
Neil Weston, president of the C.I.O. 
Miners’ Union: 

Copper Commando has brought about a 
miracle of understanding between two 
groups that didn’t always get along so well 
together. This publication has blazed a real 
trail in employer-employee relations. If its 
philosophy of urging the boss and the 
worker to hit it off can be spread to all 


industries everywhere, there can be little 


for anyone to fear. 

The Anaconda company om 
equally pleased with the results of this 
journalistic experiment and has an- 
nounced that the Commando will be 
continued after the war. This seems to 
be a logical decision, for the need for 
_—— of management and labor, 
as the firm seeks peacetime markets, may 
well be greater than at present. W.C. 
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Traveling oil! 


RIVEN by pressure, it climbs 
up hills, crosses valleys and 
crawls under rivers. 


At the initial station, and 
others where pressure must be 
boosted again, Ashcroft Gauges 
record exactly and continuously 
for instant reading at the quick- 
est glance of the operator. 


Wherever liquids or gases are 
held or used under pressure, 
Ashcroft Gauges of exactly the 
right type for the job may be 
depended upon for enduring 
accuracy. 


The making of fine pressure 
gauges has been our business for 
nearly one hundred years. Vast 
war production has stimulated 
new ideas in design, materials 
and methods of quality pro- 


duction. 


So that whenever you need 
pressure gauges the name 
“Ashcroft” is an everlasting 
safeguard for a long life of effi- 


cient service and accuracy. 


Rested and 4 leadin: distributors 
= ale you auges, in- 
fist on ASHCROFT... - Write for bookies. 
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MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


Cranes, “Budgit’ ond “Load Lifter’ Hoists 
ond other lifting specicities. 


THE TREND 


WAR MANPOWER-THE NEW TURN 


In discussing “Arms After the Invasion” three days 
before D-Day, Business Week said: “The munitions lag 
could be made up if the sense of urgency surrounding 
war output returned; but only a change in the war 
outlook could produce that. No major push could be 
made along the production front without new and more 
stringent control of manpower.” 

The unexpected war setback has occurred, munitions 
schedules have been boosted (page 15), and now the call 
for more manpower measures is on again. 

It isn’t that lack of labor has in general held back the 
flow of critical weapons yet (BW—Nov.25'44,p15). But 
the balance between supply and demand in our human 
resources is again definitely shifting for the worse. 


@ In 1941 we met minor war labor requirements primarily 
by drawing on the unemployed (chart, page 20), in 1942 
we achieved a swift growth of war industry and the 
armed services by attracting newcomers into the labor 
force, and in 1943 we intensified our war effort by shift- 
ing workers from less to more essential industry. 

But last year saw a partial easing in the over-all prob- 
lem. Though our labor force increased by less than one 
million persons (as against a gain of almost three and a 
half million in 1942), the number of servicemen rose 
only a million and a half (as against a draft of almost five 
million in 1942). And, most important, direct war jobs 
dropped by more than a million—13% to 14%—in 1944 
so that, for the first time in the war, all other employ- 
ment, some in essential and some in nonessential lines, 
advanced by almost one million. Part of the decline in 
munitions workers resulted from increases in production 
efficiency, but part was attributable to our willingness to 
accept a reduced war output—to cut back weapons in 
oversupply without making compensating boosts in 
“critical” items. 
© The prospect for the next six months is very different. 
Almost one million men and women are to be inducted 
into the armed forces and perhaps as many more will be 
wanted for vital munitions. Of course, there will be 
some offsets. But we are no longer getting major influxes 
of women or retired workers. And the needs of the 
armed forces will exceed the number of youngsters com- 
ing of age and the replacements required for discharged 
veterans who can take jobs. Similarly, while there will be 
some arms cutbacks, the total output of weapons which 
the military urgently wants is scheduled to rise 5% to 
10% by midyear, and releases of workers through in- 
creased efficiency will not satisfy all those labor needs. 
So in the next six months there must be some diversion 
of manpower from less essential lines. Thus, in its over- 
all context, the manpower situation is tightening where, 
last year, it was easing in some ways. 


In this context our manpower problems Prim, 
involve large-scale shifts—steering veterans into jobs 
by new selectees, getting workers released by cutty 
into critical ‘arms lines, siphoning nonessentigl , 
power into farm, transport, and similar vital work 
the shifts are enormously magnified by differences 
tween labor needs and labor supplies in the matte 
sex, skill, industry, location, and other factors. Yoy ¢ 
replace a drafted foundryman with a hat-check girl 
delicate machine-tool job with a serviceman who used 
be a clerk, or man a St. Louis ordnance plant with }j 
off Miami shipbuilders. 


¢ From the start it has been clear that a manpower p 
scription must include some fitting of procurem 
demand to the labor supply on the spot, some paring 
unessential production to release manpower, some te 
justment of wage differentials to draw workers iy 
critical industry, and similar action. 

But the central problem, of course, is control oy 
manpower distribution, and that is the immedig 
matter of moment. The task is to get workers out of y 
essential jobs, to direct them into essential ones, and 
keep them there (BW—Sep.4’43,p108). This is the poin 
of the War Manpower Commission’s employment c¢ 
ings, controlled referral, and certificates of availability 
which operate in the first instance at the hiring level. | 
a continuing solution, such administration cannot } 
replaced by pressure at the individual-worker lev 
Work-or-fight threats—“manpower administration } 
press release”—too soon lose their force, and, for efficier 
results, national service legislation requires, in the ent 
something better than rushing square pegs into rou 
holes. Certainly, this indicates technical handling } 
WMC rather than by the well-meaning “neighbors” 1 
Selective Service. 

Any “failure” of WMC controls thus far is attributabl 
more to the limits placed on their application, to th 
insufficiency of efficient administrative personnel, andt 
the lack of “teeth” to back up WMC activities—all inte 
related—than to any absence of compulsion over ind 
vidual behavior. 


©The WMC system, supposedly in effect national 
since last July, is only now being tightened under th 
week’s orders from War Mobilization Director James f 
Byrnes. This is the direction manpower moves must tak 

Any work-or-fight law might be a temporary boon i 
needling workers into war jobs. But to do the precisi 
job which today’s crisis cries for, we need a strengthening 
of integrated, technical manpower administration—) 
legislative or executive action. 
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